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Counseling and Present-Day Problems 


ESTHER McDONALD LLOYD-JONES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 


E HAVE witnessed in the past 

few years the most extensive 
social dislocations the world has ever 
known. More families have surged 
about from place to place, more babies 
have had the quiet order of their lives 
upset, more preschool children have 
lacked supervised homes, more elemen- 
tary school children have had their 


homes disrupted, more secondary 
school boys and girls have been 
swirled about by turbulent social 


forces, more women have been swept 


into work of all kinds outside their 


homes, more new workers have en- 
tered industry, more men have had to 
toss all plans and normal expectations 
overboard, more families have been 
broken up than ever before in the 
world’s history. 

Within the next few months and 
years all over the world processes will 
begin to reverse and shift. Adjust- 
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ments, painfully arrived at, will again 
be inexorably upset. Families, with no 
reason to stay longer where they are, 
will either desperately pursue mirages 
or remain inert because they will have 
no good reasons for going any other 
place in particular. Young children 
unaccustomed to parental attention will 
find themselves suddenly withdrawn 
from nurseries and day care centers 
and returned to aimless and anxious 
homes. Older children, recently caught 
up in excitement and adventure, will 
find restrictions and prohibitions clos- 
ing in on them from all sides. Women, 
valued enormously for a short time 
because of their limitless contributions 
to society (in addition to bearing chil- 
dren), will again be advised to limit 
themselves to having babies and mak- 
ing homes. Older people and handi- 
capped people, whose sense of personal 
worth has recently been enhanced by 
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the need for their services, will find 
themselves again devaluated. Men 
thrown out of work and war veterans 
returning from the long interruption 
of their normal activities will alike 
know the misery of frustration, fear, 
and bitterness. 


MULTIPLE PROPOSALS TO 
MEET MULTIPLE PROBLEMS 


In the face of such problems many 
solutions—both good and bad—are 
being proposed. It is suggested that 
day (and twenty-four-hours-a-day) 
nurseries be multiplied and publicly 
subsidized. Schools propose to extend 
their programs. There is a great deal 
of talk among public school and col- 
lege aieeupers of reorganizing cur- 
ricula better to meet youth’s needs. 
Youth centers are springing up every- 
where. Extensions of unemployment 
insurance and other kinds of insurance 
are proposed. Federal and state subsidy 
programs and work projects are sug- 
gested. Certain groups are promised 
priorities on job rights. There are 
those who advocate salvation through 
stronger labor unions, while others 
believe that unions are already too 
strong. Some hope for internationalism; 
a few favor isolationism. By these and 
limitless other proposals, mankind is 
making an attempt to find more in- 
dividual and/or collective security and 
welfare. 

In the last analysis, however, the 
welfare of mankind means nothing ex- 
cept the extent to which the situation 
suits each individual, and the extent to 
which individuals are able to adapt to 
changing situations. 


COUNSELING A VALUABLE TOOL 


In dealing with the many disloca- 
tions that have taken place thus far, 
counseling has been seized upon as an 
extremely valuable tool. The USO 
and the Red Cross are making much 
of counseling. Both the orientation 
courses and the refresher courses of 
the USO give prominent attention to 
counseling. 

Last Christmas the social agencies 
that presented and ministered to “The 
Hundred Neediest Cases” (sponsored 
annually by the New York Times) 
for the first time included counseling 
as an element necessary to the rehabili- 
tation of the needy cases and fully as 
deserving of charitable support as were 
the food, rent, and medical care which 
were also needed. 

Many workshops and seminars have 
been held during the past two years 
to train chaplains for their important 
roles as counselors to men in our 





armed forces. Divinity schools are de- 


veloping courses in pastoral counsel- 
ing. The “Ministers in White” move- 
ment gives further evidence of the 
interest the clergy are taking in their 
counseling functions. Recently Dr. 


™ 


Otis Rice, acting chaplain, Columbia | 


University, and chaplain, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, offered the following defini- 
tion to a group of graduate students 
interested in counseling: “Pastoral 


counseling is adept listening whose aim 
is to discover the internal tensions and 
external pressures with which the 
parishioner is struggling; to evaluate 
his capacity for dealing with ‘these 
tensions and pressures; then without F 
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removing his personal responsibility to 
marshal his capacities and resources 
(personal, religious, and social) so as 
to relieve these pressures to the point 
where he, with an understanding of 
his own situation, is able to deal with 
them creatively himself.”* 

The armed services are developing 
a comprehensive counseling program. 
The Armed Forces Committee on 
Postwar Educational Opportunities for 
Service Personnel pointed out in the 
preliminary report to the President: 
“To make it possible for the armed 
forces to provide educational advisory 
service which will enable service per- 
sonnel to make the most effective use 
of postwar educational opportunities, 
we urge the early appointment and 
training of educational and guidance 
oficers within the armed forces to 
work in the field, both before the 
cessation of hostilities and during the 
demobilization period.”* There is evi- 
dence that this program is now well 
advanced. 

In November, 1942, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed the bill drafting 
eighteen-year-old men, he also ap- 
pointed a committee with Major Gen- 
eral Frederick H. Osborn as chairman 
to outline a desirable program of post- 
war education for veterans. The re- 
port of this committee, which was 
sent to the Congress by the President 
in October, 1943, emphasizes the im- 

1 Notes on a lecture entitled “Trends in Pas- 
toral Counseling: the Civilian Pastor and the 
Service Chaplain,” delivered July 21 as one of 
a series of lectures at Teachers College on “Cur- 
rent Trends in Counseling.” 

2? Postwar Educational Opportunities for Serv- 


ice Personnel. House Doc. 344, 78th Congres- 
sional Session, p. 5. 


portance of a counseling program to 
assure the effective readjustment of 
service personnel to civilian life. It 
was recognized that extensive provi- 
sion of educational opportunity did 
not insure that each veteran would 
find his appropriate opportunity. 
Therefore the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee requested the American Coun- 
cil on Education to prepare a special 
report that would suggest necessary 
counseling procedures to implement its 
proposals. As that report says: “A 
corporal in Calcutta who has never 
had a job and who thinks he wants 
to be a mechanic in Milwaukee may 
not wisely make the transfer simply 
through the provision of governmental 
funds. A seaman on submarine duty 
who says he wants to study archae- 
ology at Harvard should have intel- 
ligent counsel in making his final 
decision.””* 

All through education there is evi- 
dent almost a tidal wave of interest in 
counseling. Sometimes this interest 
centers predominantly in counseling 
about vocations. This is natural, since 
so much anxiety in our culture focuses 
on getting and keeping a job. Some- 
times counseling has as its central con- 
cern the prevention of mental illness. 
This is particularly true when educa- 
tors become concerned about the high 
incidence of mental illness in our 
society, with its consequent misery 
and human waste. Sometimes coun- 
seling centers predominantly on help- 
ing young people to learn and practice 


8American Council on Education, Counseling 
and Postwar Educational Opportunities. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Series VI, Student Personnel 
Work, No. 5, Vol. VIII, May 1944, p. 1. 
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fine human relations, since this area 
most quickly shows symptoms of emo- 
tional retardation or turmoil that can 
result in menfal illness, and is also an 
important factor in determining voca- 
tional adjustment and happy family 
life. Many schools and colleges, how- 
ever, see the relation of one emphasis 
to another and are developing well- 
rounded counseling programs. 

A new brochure on counseling in 
the postwar college is being prepared 
now by a subcommittee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. It will 
discuss pre-admission and admission 
counseling of students—counseling 
concerning their health problems, their 
educational, vocational, social and emo- 
tional, marriage, religious, and terminal 
or placement problems. 

The National Association of State 
Universities’ Committee to Study Post- 
war Educational Problems recom- 
mended recently that “education in 
the years ahead must become more 
concerned with the training of youth 
for citizenship and social living and 
not merely place its emphasis on pre- 
paring students for vocations.” * Among 
the possible means it proposes for im- 
proving the existing college programs 
are student guidance, the ability of the 
teacher to aid in the motivation of the 
student, remedial clinics, tutorial aids, 
and tests which measure achievement. 

A tendency in elementary and 
secondary education, somewhat evi- 
dent for a time, to center counseling 
efforts fairly exclusively on delinquent, 
predelinquent, and other children ob- 
viously having trouble seems to have 


*The New York Times, July 16, 1944. 


been corrected so that counseling pro- 
grams in most schools now have as 
their concern the best development of 
every child rather than of only those 
in trouble. 

Industry during the past two or 
three years has done a tremendous job 
under conditions of extreme difficulty. 
Counseling programs have been intro- 
duced all over the country as an addi- 
tional help to industry in meeting the 
demands made upon it. 

“A counseling service in industry 
gives the worker a chance to talk over 
personal matters with someone able to 
assist him. It helps management to 
recognize the importance of human 
factors in production problems. It 
provides management with informa- 
tion on conditions which, as they affect 
the worker, impede production. -* 

Mark A. McCloskey, Director of 
Community War Services, has re- 
marked that “Counseling comes of 
age—at a time when it can help to 
cushion the shock of reconversion to 
peace.”® 

Willard Waller, associate professor 
of sociology, Columbia University, has 
recently written the most comprehen- 
sive treatise’ yet issued on the prob- 
lems of the veteran and what we should 
do about them. The program he pro- 
poses includes counseling as an impor- 
tant service that must be provided. 


5 A Guide for Establishment and Operation 
of In-Plant and Community Information and 
Counseling Services for Workers. Prepared by 
the Counseling Committee of Community War 
Services, Washington, D. C. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Community War Services, 
1944. Pp. 2. 

6 [bid., p. iii. 

7 Willard Waller, Veteran Comes Back. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1944. 
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There are many indications that it 
might be well for communities to set 
up community counseling services for 
everyone desiring or needing them. A 
committee of the New York Adult 
Education Council, exploring the need 
for adult education opportunities 
in the postwar period, points out the 
need for adult counseling centers. 
Forrest Kirkpatrick, Manager of Per- 
sonnel Administration for the Radio 
Corporation of America, recently 
raised the question® whether it is fair 
for certain large industries to maintain 
elaborate in-plant counseling services 
for their employees when small busi- 
ness cannot offer anything comparable. 
He suggests that it might be more 
desirable for all industry and business 
to be taxed in proportion to their 
ability to pay so that all individuals 
who need counseling service might 
have it in community counseling 
centers. 

There seems little doubt that coun- 
seling is considered a valuable tool in 
implementing the many readjustments 
everyone faces in these times when 
society is going through what approxi- 
mates a diastrophic movement. 


COUNSELING VIEWED AS A 
PANACEA 


Counseling, in fact, is in danger of 
being viewed as something of a pan- 
acea. Those who are interested in see- 
ing that it does not become more 
popular than its actual offering justi- 
fies, those who wish to protect it from 


*In a lecture at Teachers College—one of the 
series of lectures on “Current Tendencies in 
Counseling,” July 26, 1944. 


charlatanism and false pretension, may 
well consider how to protect and 
strengthen it. 

At best, counseling can do only 
three things: (1) it can provide an in- 
dividualized information service; (2) it 
can so fortify the individual with ad- 
ditional self-understanding, courage, 
and so forth, that he is better able to 
take advantage of his own abilities and 
the opportunities that his situation 
affords; and (3) through the insight 
and understanding the counselor ob- 
tains in the counseling process, a way 
may be provided to keep the situation 
better adapted to the needs of in- 
dividuals. 

A counselor, while he is counseling, 
may realize that the situation needs 
changing, but he is not actually able 
to do anything about changing it until 
he turns from counseling to persua- 
sion, policy making, and administra- 
tion. Counseling in industry, for ex- 
ample, is only a part of a complete 
personnel program. Every personnel 
program for a manufacturing plant 
includes, indispensably, other services 
and departments: (1) employment 
(supply and recruitment, interview- 
ing, testing, USES and WMC con- 
tacts, investigating, induction, termina- 
tion interviewing); (2) records and 
control (manpower reports, selective 
service, labor analysis, office records, 
labor turnover studies, cost of living 
trends, statistical reports); (3) per- 
sonnel services (recreation, community 
relations, internal publicity, plant news- 
paper and bulletin boards, plant broad- 
casting, cafeteria and lounges, etc.); 
(4) safety and health (safeguards, 
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education and publicity, safety com- 
mittee, first aid program, hospitaliza- 
tion, group insurance, medical service, 
dispensaries, physical examinations, 
epidemic prevention, health reports, 
working conditions); (5) education 
and training (all training supervision, 
vestibule school, job instruction, ap- 
prenticeship, foremanship instruction, 
lecture and library service, up-grading, 
government training cooperation) ; (6) 
suggestions (promotion, supervision, 
investigation and analysis, relationship 
to employee morale); and (7) labor 
relations (enforcement of union con- 
tracts, negotiation of disputes, con- 
sultations on grievances, relations with 
War Labor Board).® 

Similarly a personnel program for 
education includes some twenty-five 
functions,“° many of which cannot 
properly be called counseling. Coun- 
seling is, however, as we have seen, an 
important service. It is not a cure-all, 
but its proper values may well be de- 
veloped and broadly employed. 


COUNSELING DEVELOPED AS A 
PROFESSION 


The chief danger to counseling is 
that, because of the popular interest 
in it, too many inadequately trained 
people will rush into it. Everyone loves 
to give advice. Nothing else quite so 
fully satisfies one’s own ego as to tell 
another what he ought to do or, more 
constructively, to help him out of 


® Taken from the plan operating in RCA, as 
outlined by Forrest Kirkpatrick, Manager of 
Personnel Administration, Radio Corporation of 
America. 

10 American Council on Education, The Stu- 
dent Personnel Point of View. Vol. I, No. 3, 
June, 1937. Washington, D. C. 


trouble; there is nothing that so 
cheaply relieves one’s own psychologi- 
cal troubles as to fight similar troubles 
in the life of someone else. 

In counseling, as in music, it is true 
there are those who “play by ear.” 
Natural aptitude for counseling un- 
questionably is found in some people, 
and there are many people who are 
but poorly qualified ever to serve as 
counselors. Even those who possess 
natural aptitude, however, profit 
greatly, as do gifted musicians, from 
training. The gifted need their abilities 
carefully developed, while a proper 
program of training would sift out 
those whose interest in becoming 
counselors is not coupled ‘with other 
qualifications as important as interest. 

There is as yet no universal agree- 
ment concerning what a training pro- 
gram for counseling should be. Many 
curricula have been set up that con- 
sist exclusively of talking about coun- 
seling. Certification for counselors has 
been set up in a few states. In New 
York State, certification for counsel- 
ing is designed to insure primarily that 
the ‘ ‘counsslos” shall know something 
about vocations and adjustment to 
vocational activity. 


We have been experimenting for 
ten years in the Guidance Laboratory 
of Teachers College with the training 
of counselors. There are certain skills 
and areas of information that we in- 
sist should be acquired before a person 
is qualified for training in counseling. 
He should know the principles of men- | 
tal hygiene, have skills in the field of | 
tests and measurement, know some- 
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thing about vocational guidance, 
diagnosis, and remedial work in school 
subjects. He should have a fundamen- 
tal knowledge of the biological and 
social sciences. He should have studied 
sequences and standards of physical, 
mental, and social development. He 
should know something about the 
limits of normality and the various as- 
pects that abnormality assumes. He 
should have studied carefully the dy- 
namics of parent-child relationships 
and should know something about the 
various systematic theories of adjust- 
ment and psychotherapy. We also in- 
sist that the person should have had 
some previous successful professional 
experience in working with people, 
preferably in a situation that did not 
regiment human relations too rigidly. 

No amount of theoretical informa- 
tion, however, insures that one will be 
a good counselor. It sometimes happens 
that very extensive knowledge about 
counseling and preoccupation with 
technique actually get in the way of 
effective counseling. We are sure, af- 
ter our ten years of experimentation in 
the Guidance Laboratory, that there is 
no substitute for closely supervised ex- 
perience in counseling. 

In the Laboratory we assign those 
would-be counselors whom we accept 
for training to supervisors in groups 
of three. To each of these three are as- 
signed gradually, one by one, clients 
who seek service from the Guidance 
Laboratory. In making these assign- 
ments, the problems that each client 
presents are carefully weighed against 
the level and kind of ability that the 
student-counselor currently possesses. 


7 


Each supervisor follows individually 
the work of each of his three student- 
counselors. In addition, each super- 
visor meets with his three students as 
a group for two hours once a week, 
and on one afternoon each week all 
the supervisors and all the student- 
counselors, plus medical adviser, con- 
sulting psychiatrist, social worker, 
neuromuscular specialist, and Ror- 
schach specialist meet in an integrating 
case conference. 

In preparation for the integrating 
case conference, one of the student- 
counselors each week prepares a 
rather comprehensive mimeographed 
summary (carefully disguised as to 
identifying data) of some case on 
which he needs the help of a full con- 
ference discussion, or, it may be, a case 
that has rich teaching value. 

We believe that anyone whose pro- 
fessional activity will involve much 
counseling responsibility should have 
at least a year of this kind of super- 
vised experience. During this year the 
student counselor spends a minimum 
of fifteen hours a week in the Guid- 
ance Laboratory. The rest of his time 
is given to classes in theory and to 
reading and research. 

It is not an easy matter to select 
from the many who apply those who 
are most entitled by aptitude and fu- 
ture professional need to have this ad- 
vanced training. Partly in an effort to 
establish a preliminary testing ground, 
as well as for the purpose of establish- 
ing an effective case-study course, 
we have recently been permitting a 
group of promising first-year graduate 
students to attend case conferences. 
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These “spectators” also receive a week 
in advance the prepared mimeographed 
summary that is to be discussed. The 
spectators get together in small groups 
during the week to discuss “the case.” 
Each spectator is responsible for 
handing in each week, just prior to the 
case conference, his own analysis of 
the case. Subsequent to handing in his 
analysis he discovers in the case con- 
ference who the counselor and super- 
visor were, and he listens to the 
detailed discussion of the case by staff 
and student counselors. This arrange- 
ment, we find, provides a much more 
vital case study course for first-year 
students than we bad previously been 
able to develop for them. 

Since the written analyses that are 
turned in by the first-year students 
are carefully read week by week, and 
periodic conferences are held with 
them regarding the strengths and 
weaknesses their analyses show, we 
are enabled in the course of a year to 
learn a good deal about the couuseling 
aptitude of each of the spectators. In- 


cidentally, those who become partici- 
pants in counseling after a year as 
spectators are well oriented to the 
situation they must meet as partici- 
pants—they know the peculiarities of 
each supervisor, how particular we are 
about record keeping, making room 
reservations, and all the other com- 
plexities necessarily associated with 
such a program of training. 

Such, in brief outline, is one program 
that has been developed for the pro- 
fessional training of counselors. It has 
been developed cautiously and with 
the cooperation of a good many wise 
people. It constitutes a valuable and 
indispensable part of the professional 
training for a doctorate in the person- 
nel field and in psychological services. 

As similar programs are developed 
for the training of counselors and as 
satisfactory standards are arrived at 
generally, we shall be fairly on our 
way to insuring that counseling will 
be the instrument we so desperately 
need to help with the solution of our 
many current problems. 
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The Present Function of Counseling 


ROLLO MAY 


AUTHOR OF The Art of Counseling 


iscussions of counseling were 
_. more timely than at pres- 
ent. The New York Times, reporting 
the hearings before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Wartime Health and 
Education, described what those who 
testified called “the grave condition 
of the country’s health” and “the need 
for national community action to com- 
bat this condition in war and peace.” 
The hearings indicated that of the 
4,000,000 men rejected by Selective 
Service for health reasons, 1,000,000 
(or 25 per cent) were found unfit be- 
cause of “mental” conditions, that is, 
psychotic or psychological difficul- 
ties. This prevalence of mental un- 
health or, better stated, personality 
breakdown is not caused by the war; 
it is merely brought into clearer focus. 
Before the war more than one person 
in twenty of our total population was 
destined to spend some time in a men- 
tal hospital, and the number of persons 
suffering from psychological and emo- 
tional difficulties that did not lead to 
actual breakdown was, and is, many 
times greater than that figure. Al- 
though there has been great progress 
in the past few decades in stamping 
out infectious diseases such as typhoid 
fever and smallpox, which could be 
dealt with chemically, there has been a 


steady increase of functional disorders 
and diseases that have a psychological 
element in their etiology. 

The prevalence of psychological 
difficulties in our culture is an out- 
working of trends which have long 
been clear to astute observers. Ibsen, 
Freud, Nietzsche, and Kierkegaard 
were among those of the nineteenth 
century who saw that modern civiliza- 
tion, although making great gains 
mechanically, was suffering increasing 
strain psychologically. Indeed, the 
whole modern period, dating from the 
Renaissance, has been characterized by 
what Lewis Mumford calls “objective 
uniformity; subjective chaos.” There 
was uniformity in outward social con- 
ventions, technics, working conditions, 
and to an extent in politics; but sub- 
jective chaos reigned in the realms of 
inner ethical standards, personal au- 
tonomy, and meaningful values and 
goals. In the twentieth century, when 
even the political and economic 
forms of uniformity are in traumatic 
change, individuals find themselves in 
still greater psychological disorienta- 
tion. (Lewis Mumford’s The Condi- 
tion of Man and Erich Fromm’s Escape 
from Freedom are penetrating and 
convincing discussions of this point.) 
The war accentuates this development 
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and brings covert conditions into 
overt expression. The war will leave 
us with an even higher divorce rate, 
in all probability, and with widespread 
emotional difficulties in the adjustment 
to peacetime life, love, and jobs. We 
may then know the meaning of psy- 
chological disorientation on a wide 
scale. 

This general problem of psycho- 
logical health cannot be solved by 
psychiatry, not merely because there 
are only several thousand psy- 
chiatrists in the whole country, but 
chiefly because psychiatry is geared 
to deal with the individual after 
breakdown has occurred. The hu- 
man being cannot stand too severe 
an emotional and psychological tension 
over a long period of time; eventually 
his body breaks as part of the total 
trauma. Psychiatry, with its medical 
background and outlook, is geared to 
handle the person at that point. But 
the real hope for the future must lie 
in dealing with persons before they 
break in psychosis. This means that we 
must be able to help people in a state 
of psychological tension and confu- 
sion to face their problems, solve them 
creatively, and move ahead in con- 
structive living. Two important pro- 
fessional groups are needed for this: 
counselors, that is, educators, minis- 
ters, and personnel workers, who are 
trained to aid in the minor psychologi- 
cal difficulties and whose work is often 
successful in preventing more serious 
breakdown; and psychotherapists, who 
are trained to help persons needing 
fairly fundamental psychological re- 
education. 


Speaking of the “grave” condition 
of the nation’s health before the Senate 
committee, Colonel Rountree, medical 
director of Selective Service, asks, 
“Who’s to blame? I should say our 
modern civilization or society, the fed- 
eral and state governments, the com- 
munities, the parents, the churches, the 
doctors and dentists, all are involved 
in a condition which can only be 
remedied by concerted efforts.” One 
can be fairly sure that conditions will 
become worse before they become bet- 
ter, because our age, so successful in 
the handling of physical problems, is 
still woefully inadequate and almost 
hopelessly untrained in dealing with 
the broader psychological difficulties, 
But in the “concerted efforts” which 
the Senate committee testimony men- 
tions, counseling, as part of the work 
of ministers, educators, and_ social 


Pe eget 


workers, can play a very useful and 


constructive role. 


COUNSELING DEFINED 


Counseling is that phase of work 
with people which deals with the in- 
dividual as a total personality in the 
light of his needs. The occasion for 
counseling is generally a blockage 
which the individual feels in some 
area important to him; for example, 
the bright student who fails in cer- 
tain studies, the young person who 
feels too shy to take part in social 
activities, the capable worker who be- 


gins to blunder in his job, the husband | 


a 


and wife who love each other but 


continually quarrel. Such blockages 
prevent constructive progress in the 


respective areas, and the persons in- | 
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PRESENT FUNCTION OF COUNSELING Ir 


volved generally get themselves into 
more confused and unproductive 
states if they do not receive adequate 
help. The purpose of counseling, there- 
fore, is to help the individual break 
the vicious circle caused by the block- 
age and thus to become more integrated 
as a self and more productively re- 
lated to his activities and his fellow 
human beings. 

But counseling is not to be confused 
with solving people’s problems. Coun- 
seling is helping the other person to 
help himself. Though the occasion for 
it is generally a problem felt by the 
client (I adopt Carl Rogers’ term in 
place of “counselee”), the counseling 
itself deals centrally with the person 
and only peripherally with the prob- 
lem. The central questions always are: 
what is going on within the individual 
that prevents his solving his own 
problem, and how can he become suf- 
ficiently autonomous to meet his dif- 
ficulties as they arise? If the counseling 
is focused too narrowly on the prob- 
lem, a specific solution may indeed be 
found, but two things may occur af- 
terward: the client may react against 
the specific solution and not carry it 
out effectively, or he may—indeed in 
many situations we can predict that 
he will—get himself into a similar 
difficulty in the near future. 

This emphasis upon the person 
rather than upon the problem has as 
a corollary the principle that counsel- 
ing is never advice-giving. Certainly 
educators, ministers, and social work- 
ers will often find themselves in situa- 
tions in which the giving of advice is 
a valid function; one advises students 


about courses when the students have 
too little information about curricula 
to decide for themselves, but it is 
necessary and healthy to realize that 
one is then engaging in a different 
function from counseling. Advice must 
be distinguished from counseling for 
two reasons: (1) in any more than 
superficial situation it is quite impos- 
sible for the outside person, the coun- 
selor, to be well enough informed 
about the problem to know the cor- 
rect answer; (2) advice has only a 
superficial effect on the client’s per- 
sonality and is easily sloughed off. As 
one client said, “I was hoping someone 
could point out the answer to me and 
then I could dismiss it immediately.” 
It is very unfortunate that many col- 
leges still employ the old-fashioned 
title “student adviser” for their person- 
nel officers; the term now coming into 
use, “student counselor,” is much more 
accurate and effective. 

Counseling is intended to increase 
the client’s autonomy and sense of re- 
sponsibility. I feel that Carl Rogers 
puts this well: 


The underlying purpose of counseling 
is to permit the client to explore freely 
his own difficulties and the emotionalized 
attitudes connected with them, in a highly 
permissive and accepting counseling situ- 
ation. There is no attempt to offer a 
solution to the client’s problems, but 
rather the effort is focused on helping 
the client to see himself more clearly, in 
order that insight into his problems can 
develop. The counselor regards it as his 
major function to reflect the client’s 
attitudes and feelings so as to bring them 
more clearly into consciousness, whether 
those attitudes seem constructive or de- 
structive, consistent or contradictory; 
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whether they seem to be directly related 
to the problems or not. It is in this way 
that the client gradually feels more and 
more free to bring all of his attitudes into 
the counseling situation, and thus gains 
ability to understand them and handle 
them. [Unpublished manuscript] 


COUNSELING DISTINGUISHED 
FROM PSYCHIATRY AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Counseling is to be distinguished 
from psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and 
other forms of intensive psychother- 
apy. A graphic picture of this distinc- 
tion is presented in the introduction 
which Dr. Harry Bone wrote for my 
own book, The Art of Counseling. 


If one is physically ill one needs a 
medical doctor; if one is ill with an ill- 
ness or personality maladjustment that 
arises from both physical and mental 
causes one needs a psychiatrist (a medical 
doctor who specializes in nervous dis- 
orders and is also trained in psychother- 
apy); if one suffers from personality 
problems which are psychological and 
not due to any physical cause, a consult- 
ing psychologist or non-medical psycho- 
therapist is indicated; in so far as one is 
immature or uninstructed one needs 
schooling, an educator. 

The field of the counselor lies between 
those of the last two professions men- 
tioned, and the counselor shares part of 





the equipment of each. The educator 
(secular or religious) deals with “normal” 
individuals and is concerned with the 
processes of growth and development— 
intellectual, moral, or religious. The con- 
sulting psychologist deals chiefly with 
corrective or re-educational problems in 
individuals who have become involved 
in serious difficulties or adjustment and 
who often require extended individual 
treatment. However, no categorical dis- 
tinction can be made between the needs 
of individuals for “education” and for 
“re-education,” respectively. Remedial 
and disciplinary problems are a “statisti- 
cally normal” part of the educator’s rou- 
tine, and the consulting psychologist 
makes more or less use of positive educa- 
tional procedures according to the re- 
quirements of a given situation. The 
counselor deals with problems which are 
too complicated to be solved incidentally 
in the ordinary course of educational pro- 
cedure, but not so serious as to require 
the particular specialized services of a 
consulting psychologist. . . . 

Counseling is less a profession than a 
technique or art which is to be employed 
as part of a more inclusive responsibility 


Aone ie eng 


in those professions whose chief business | 


is with persons; namely, in the work of 


doctors, teachers, principals, deans, pas- i 


tors, religious workers, and social work- 
ers. 


I would illustrate the distinctions 
very roughly as follows: 
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When the subject shows definite 
psychotic symptoms (that is, when 
irrational elements come into control), 
referral for psychiatric care is indi- 
cated. For the worker trained in its 
use, the Rorschach method is an ex- 
cellent means of sifting out psychotic 
trends. Sometimes students with mild 
psychotic states get along fairly well 
in college, and a large number of 
adolescents pass through subdued psy- 
chotic moods. The function of the 
counselor in such situations is to keep 
fairly close watch on the individual to 
observe whether the mood becomes a 
severe disturbance. Clients with deep- 
seated personality difficulties or neuro- 
ses (but not psychoses) may be refer- 
red to psychotherapists for help over 
an extended period of time. 

Psychotherapy grew out of the work 
of Freud, Adler, Jung, and others, 
chiefly in Europe. While academic 
psychology traditionally has eschewed 
clinical work with total personalities, 
these European clinicians could not 
avoid dealing with the person in need. 
They are medical men turned psychol- 
ogists. The first works of each of 
them were endeavors to work out psy- 
chologies on a medical basis, but their 
practical work brought them more and 
more completely into the field of psy- 
chology. Their systems—Freud’s psy- 
choanalysis, Adler’s individual psychol- 
ogy, and Jung’s analytical psychology 
—are forms of dynamic psychology. 
This, when clinically applied, is termed 
psychotherapy. Psychotherapy as a 
profession is still unstructured. It is by 
no means synonymous with either 


traditional psy chology or psychiatry. 


Some psychiatrists are trained in psy- 
chotherapy and so are some consulting 
psychologists. The counselor who 
wishes to refer individuals for special- 
ized help should, if possible, have per- 
sonal acquaintance with the psycho- 
therapist in question in order to know 
his interests, training, and capacities. 

Many of the practices of counseling 
have come originally from psychother- 
apy. For example: (1) the value of 
listening, central in counseling, was 
worked out in its most objective form 
in the psychoanalytic idea of catharsis 
and abreaction; (2) the effectiveness 
of relationship has had its most explicit 
outworking in Rankian psychother- 
apy, and comes into present-day coun- 
seling through the influence of the 
therapy of the Philadelphia School of 
Social Work! and the work of Carl 
Rogers; (3) our understanding of in- 
sight as it arises in counseling is de- 
pendent to a great extent on the psy- 
choanalytic concept of unconscious 
ideas and their clarification; (4) Alfred 
Adler’s “common sense” system of 
psychotherapy has had widespread in- 
fluence on educators and other coun- 
selors. 

But there are important distinctions 
between intensive psychotherapy and 
counseling. One central distinction is 
that psychotherapy (and in this in- 
stance psychiatry as well) deals with 
irrational and unconscious material 
whereas counseling does not. That is to 


1 Jessie Taft, The Dynamics of Therapy in a 
Controlled Relationship. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1933. 

Frederick H. Allen, Psychotherapy with 
Children. W. W. Norton Company, New York. 
1942. 
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say, material comes directly into coun- 
seling only when the client himself 
is able to bring it up and is also able 
to deal with it to an extent rationally 
and consciously. It is certainly ad- 
visable that the counselor have as 
good an understanding as possible of 
unconscious processes and motiva- 
tion, and he may recognize such un- 
conscious elements when the client 
does not. For example, a pregnant girl 
whom I was interviewing for the 
Court of Family Relations indicated 
in her Rorschach a considerable fear 
of the imminent birth. When I asked 
whether she perhaps felt some fear of 
this she answered, “Oh, no, I have no 
fear at all. But I’m willing to suffer 
the tortures of the damned to get it 
over with. All the girls around here 
teli of hearing women scream in the 
hospital. They talk of Caesarian births 
and they come around to me and say, 
*You’re just the kind to have one!’” 
It is evident, Rorschach or no, that the 
girl is definitely afraid of the birth, but 
she cannot admit it to herself. The 
counselor may recognize this uncon- 
scious attitude, but he may not bring it 
up on his own initative. It is a safe 
principle that only that material which 
is near enough to ‘the surface of aware- 
ness for the client to speak of it him- 
self comes directly into the interview. 

Another distinction between psy- 
chotherapy and counseling is in degree 
of intensity as indicated by the num- 
ber of interviews. Whereas psycho- 
therapy may consist of up to a hun- 
dred or, in the case of analysis, several 
hundred hours, counseling could be 
thought of as consisting of a handful 


of sessions. It is impossible to set limits, 
but I feel that if the counseling goes 
beyond fifteen or twenty hours (ex- 
cept in purely supportive relation- 
ships) the relationship factors (de- 
pendence, transference, etc.) will be- 
come so strong as to be confusing to 
counselor and client alike. 

The issue of the relationship be- 
tween counseling and psychoanalysis, 
the most important form of psycho- 
therapy, often comes to the fore. The 
practice of analysis is a complicated 
procedure requiring for its learning 
three or four years beyond, or partly 
overlapping, postgraduate work; this 
training consists chiefly of one’s own 
analysis and controlled analyses. Some 
harm has no doubt been done to the 
cause of counseling by the premature 
application of psychoanalytic con- 
cepts and jargon. Freud is unques- 
tionably the great pioneer and the 
most seminal thinker in the field of 
therapy, and it behooves all intelli- 
gent moderns to have some acquaint- 
ance with him. But while any one of 
his books is easy enough to under- 
stand, it is very difficult to gain a per- 
spective on his work as a whole. In 
some teaching, the scaffolding of 


waa 


Freudian terms has obscured his real , 


meaning. An added confusion is that, 
in some teaching, the Freudianism of 
the 1920’s is presented but Freud’s 
own later work and the developments 
of psychoanalysis after Freud are 


ignored. For a clear presentation of | 


contemporary analytic principles log- 
ically developing from Freud’s original 


work, I recommend Karen Horney’s 


New Ways in Psychoanalysis. 
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THE PROPER SPHERE OF 
COUNSELING 


Sometimes an individual will need 
different kinds of help at different 

ints in his development. The experi- 
ence of a close friend of mine in col- 
lege will serve as an illustration. He 
was a very successful student academi- 
cally and socially, as well as being 
editor of the paper and president of 
the Student Council. But he worked 
at considerable tension, often working 
at his typewriter all night long, and as 
a consequence of the tension he ex- 
perienced considerable moodiness. As 
his friend, I once conferred with the 
dean of men about him, and the dean 
recommended that he go out to one of 
the college cottages for a few good 
nights of sleep. This advice—rest—is 
never bad advice but likewise never 
very good; it touches only a symptom. 
My friend got his rest and was im- 
proved for perhaps a week. After he 
finished college he became head of a 
small business in which he continued to 
work at considerable tension. Several 
years later he became so rundown that 
he sent his wife and children home to 
her mother and committed himself 
voluntarily to a mental hospital. One 
afternoon he got himself excused from 
the hospital, taxied home, and shot him- 
self. 

Here we have an example of the 
fact that prolonged, unrelieved tension 
may lead to a breakdown of the whole 
organism. At different stages in this 
man’s career different kinds of help 
would have been effective. In the final 
stage of breakdown, of course, only 


psychiatric care and hospitalization 
would do. But in college adequate psy- 
chological counseling might well have 
relieved the tensions sufficiently that he 
could have been spared the later ex- 
treme. College counseling could not 
have completely “cured” him; his was 
a “character neurosis,” a persistent dif- 
ficulty that could be cured only by 
psychoanalysis or some other extended 
form of psychotherapy. But the college 
counseling could have in all proba- 
bility relieved the tensions to an extent 
and then opened the way for him to 
avail himself of successful intensive 
therapy later. 

The inadequacy of the psychologi- 
cal help that is given students in most 
colleges is amazing. The college re- 
ferred to above was rated as one of the 
best in the country and had ample 
endowment. Its facilities for the care of 
the students’ physical health were ex- 
cellent, but its provisions for their psy- 
chological health—a phase of life of 
crucial importance to students—were 
almost nonexistent. This college was 
typical of the great majority of insti- 
tutions of the late 1920’s. 

But it is encouraging to note prog- 
ress; the academic lag from which we 
have suffered is being partially over- 
come. Academic psychology is in- 
creasingly though belatedly realizing 
that psychology has a responsibility 
for clinical work with personalities. 
Thanks to the work of persons with 
such varied approaches as Murray and 
Mowrer at Harvard, Lewin at Iowa, 
and Dollard at Yale, psychology is 
beginning to plumb its vast resources 
for meeting the needs of the great 
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numbers of disoriented persons in our 
culture. 

The structuring of the field of 
counseling is of central importance in 
this positive trend. Here we are all in- 
debted to Carl Rogers for his excellent 
and epoch-making treatment of the 
subject in his book, Counseling and 
Psychotherapy, and for his training 
experiments at Ohio State University. 
Whereas a good deal of the training 
for counselors in years past had to be 
obtained extra-academically, Rogers 
has worked out a series of courses in 
group therapy, play therapy, counsel- 
ing, and other forms of clinical psy- 
chology that may well serve as a model 
for other institutions. Rogers’ book is 
by no means the last word, as he ex- 
plicitly states, but it is the first compre- 
hensive word. Through the pooling of 
experience and the sharing of results 
of clinical work, we may hope in the 
next decades to make considerable 
progress in the field of counseling. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING DISTINGUISHED 


Vocational guidance is of unques- 
tionable value and importance, but I 
feel that it is important to keep in mind 
that vocational guidance cannot use- 
fully proceed in the long run apart 
from the broader counseling dealing 
with the emotional and interpersonal 
relationships of the individual. An ex- 
ample arises from our work in a 
near-by college. Both the officials in 
the placement office and those of us 
doing counseling discovered a curious 


tendency of bright and capable stu- 
dents to retain low-paying civil serv- 
ice jobs when jobs which paid more, 
were more interesting, and gave rela- 
tive security were available. It came 
out that the motive of many of these 
students was a deep fear of breadlines 
and insecurity. Merely informing the 
student, through the results of tests, 
that he was fitted for a better job 
would not have met the real problem, 
which was clearly his inner and family 
sense of insecurity. In fact, in a great 
number of cases the broader counsel- 


° ° ° ; 
ing must go along with the use and in- 


terpretation of vocational tests. This 
broader counseling would deal with 
such factors as the student’s ambition, 
his need for security, the values which 


he expects to accrue from a position, | 


parental and family relationships, and 
so on. My judgment i in observing the 
working ‘of a vocational testing and 
guidance phase of our total counseling 
program at this college was that in at 
least 50 per cent of the cases this 
broader type of counseling was neces- 
sary if the student was to be helped to 
make a sound and satisfying next step 
in his job progression. ‘These factors 
can adequately be dealt with only by 
those who have learned to be counsel- 
ors. Certainly in the postwar world, 
when family situations will be strained, 
marriage breakdowns frequent, and 
serious emotional adjustments faced by 
almost everyone in a readjustment 
from war to peace economy, cout 
seling in the broader sense will be 
greatly needed. 
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Counseling Trends in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


RUTH FEDDER 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


RENDS in guidance can be accu- 
oT snly interpreted only in the light 
of trends apparent in the future of 
education as a whole. We are too 
likely, in the field of education, to 
departmentalize our thinking, to be- 
come specialists in curriculum develop- 
ment, school plant, administration, 
guidance, or other fields. To develop 
an intelligent guidance program in 
postwar America, we must understand 
in broad outline the changing philos- 
ophy of education as expressed in the 
thinking of educational leaders, the 
deliberation of postwar planning 
groups, the experimentation in build- 
ings and equipment and curricula— 
each realistically appraised in the light 
of a genuine adaptation to local needs. 

What trends in guidance are being 
developed as a result of new facilities, 
the importance of which has been 
recognized because of the increase in 
number and complexity of the de- 


mands made on present school facili- 
ties? 


GUIDANCE AFFECTED BY 
BROAD EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, an authority 
on school buildings, writes: 
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. During this war, this nation has 
been canal in the most momentous 
educational program of all time. ... The 
laboratories for instruction have been the 
army camps, the great out-of-doors, ship 
decks, and airplane hangars, as well as 
school and college classrooms and lab- 
oratories. From these experiences will 
emerge new concepts of what constitutes 
an acceptable educational center. It will 
be appreciated that the formal classroom 
setting is not a prerequisite to effective 
learning. ... other media of learning be- 
sides the textbook expedite the learning 
process. ... the curriculum is most fasci- 
nating if and when it is an outgrowth of 
immediate personal and group needs. ... 
teacher and student both profit most 
when the principle of mutuality of re- 
sponsibility and participation is applied 
to the ever inseparable processes of teach- 
ing and learning. 


.the postwar period will show an 
awakened interest in broad programs of 
adult education. Community interests 
and the schools’ programs will be linked 
closely together. The needs of the indi- 
vidual will meet with more constructive 
consideration than in the past. The guid- 
ance aspects of teaching will be stressed 
and the classroom may be expected to 
become that kind of a ‘workshop or lab- 
oratory in which teacher and student 
work democratically toward their com- 
mon goals. . .. 


. The administrative work of a mod- 
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ern school requires a different setting 


from the traditional. ... Should vital de- 
cisions be left to an individual in an inner 
sanctum? What are the important ad- 
ministrative functions of a real com- 
munity school? How are major problems 
solved? To what degree do learner and 
laymen participate? The overlarge desk, 
the two-way sound system, and the sales 
counter might not be given building 
space after these questions were an- 
swered. Guidance laboratories, com- 
munity resource display and council 
rooms and curriculum planning spaces 
might be given their long sought for 
recognition. The administrative emphasis 
might properly be upon stimulation of 
group thinking, constant survey of com- 
munity assets and opportunities, dis- 
covery of individual needs and experi- 
mentation in and evaluation of the pro- 
cesses employed." 


The annual report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania reinforces the statements made 
above and points out additional trends 
of which persons training in the field 
of guidance and counseling must take 
cognizance. It emphasizes new con- 
cepts of education which are emerg- 
ing because shortcomings in the 
present organization of education are 
becoming apparent. 


In the postwar period there may be 
reason to expect permanent changes 
along such lines as the following: 

Enlarging the attendance unit in thinly 
populated areas so as to permit new 
school services and programs hitherto 
restricted to larger school districts. 

Inclusion of work experiences as part 
of the secondary school program for all 
pupils so as to provide prevocational 


1N. L. Engelhardt, “Effects of Instructional 
Change on the School Plant.” The Educational 
Forum, Vol. 8, pp. 397-402, May, 1944. 


experience and a better appreciation ot 
the dignity of honest labor. 

Organization of a basic program for all 
young people which assures well-rounded 
experiences in each of the following 
areas of need: personal living, personal 
social adjustment, economic efficiency, 
civic efficiency. 

Greatly expanded programs of guid- 
ance including job placement with a 
system of permanent records which 
would include information regarding per- 
sonal characteristics, occupational inter- 
ests, work experience, and _ technical 
training. . 

Increased emphasis upon the adaptation 
of educational programs at all levels to 
meet the needs and capacities of indi- 
vidual children is obviously needed in 
postwar planning. .. . 

The only source of income for this 
purpose is through taxation and the 
methods of channeling such money to the 
schools is from direct taxation in local 
units, from state appropriations, and from 
the Federal Government. The question of 
Federal aid looms large before educators 
at the present time.” 


CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO 
THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


In the light of the facts given above 
it is evident that, if there is to be an 
effective guidance program in either 
elementary or secondary schools, we 
must assume the following: 


1. Small classes in which individual 
instruction will be possible. 

2. A plan of school organization in 
which children are known as _ in- 
dividuals from nursery school on 
throughout their school experience. 

3. Emphasis in teacher training on 


2Francis B. Haas, “Education Looks to the 
Future.” Pennsylvania School Journal, Vol. 92, 
pp- 190-95, February, 1944 
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understanding children versus subject 
matter and teaching methods, and on 
techniques of guidance, particularly 
the significance of observation and 
group play. 

4. Cumulative records giving such 
a complete picture of a child that there 
can be, in actuality, progression in a 
child’s school experience becausé’ rec- 
ords show his needs and problems 
clearly. 

5. Narrative reports instead of 
grades (which assumes intelligent 
parent education, and a realism now 
lacking as we stamp a first grader an 
academic success or failure). 

6. Recognition of the importance 
of group experience in social and 
emotional adjustment. As a corollary, 
recognition that most of life’s adjust- 
ments depend upon an individual’s 
ability to make successful social ad- 
justments. This assumes the inclusion 
of group experiences in the curriculum 
of the school—no longer can they be 
relegated to the fringes. 

7. Grouping by social and physical 
maturity rather than by chronological 
age alone, attention within these 
groupings being given to such factors 
as mental age, motor coordination, 
learning to play and share with others. 

8. Coordination of each school level 
with that above and below. For ex- 
ample, when a child enters the seventh 
grade in junior high school, sixth- and 
seventh-grade teachers might discuss 
together the child’s needs and prob- 
lems. Sending records from one school 
file to another is inadequate as a 
guidance technique. 

9. In-service training of all teachers 


to increase their understanding of boys 
and girls. 


PROBLEMS OF GUIDANCE 
PROGRAMS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


How will the specific psychological 
adjustments which high school stu- 
dents must face in a transition from 
war to postwar conditions further 
affect the emphases in a high school 
guidance program? We have only to 
consider the significance of circum- 
stances such as those with which we 
are all conversant to realize the serious- 
ness of the psychological adjustments 
which adolescents must make. 

“What will this extravagant salary 
do to Betty?” the mother of one girl 
asks as she hesitantly signs her daugh- 
ter’s working papers, thereby giving 
consent for her daughter of seventeen 
to begin as a radio inspector at $34 a 
week without any experience what- 
soever. The mother, with a college 
degree and fifteen years of experience, 
had worked for several years at $1760 
a year. On this salary she had sup- 
ported herself and two daughters since 
her husband’s death. 

A question similar to that asked by 
Betty’s mother has been asked by 
millions of parents now that one out 
of every four senior high school stu- 
dents has dropped out of school to take 
a job, and 35 to 50 per cent of senior 
high schoo] students are earning money 
after school. Students have left school 
for jobs which pay them more money 
than their teachers receive—on oc- 
casion, even better salaries than their 
principals command. 

We are conscious of the difficulties 
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which will confront men and women 
upon their discharge from the armed 
services, but what about teen-age boys 
and girls, the course of whose life has 
been changed by the war? Millions 
will face confusion and be left to 
founder after the war unless imme- 
diate steps are taken to safeguard their 
interests. A large measure of the con- 
fusion must and can be avoided if we 
see our responsibility clearly and 
tackle the problem with determina- 
tion. 

There has been a general exodus 
from the classroom; boys and girls 
have had work experience. But what 
has this experience meant to them? 
What have they learned? Sometimes 
very undesirable lessons. There has 
been comparatively little emphasis 
upon developing sound work habits 
and laying solid foundations for the 
future. The ease with which jobs are 
found is reflected in a job turnover in 
1943 four times greater than in 1939. 

Jim is an extreme case. When ap- 
plying for a work permit for the 
fourteenth job in eleven months, he 
was asked why he was quitting a job 
secured only a few days before. He 
replied glibly, “They hollered at me, 
so I quit. I ain’t going to be pushed 
around by nobody—not while I can 
get another job at better pay.” One 
cannot blame an employer who needs 
help for failing to foster good work 
habits by holding a boy to strict ac- 
count. Nor can we blame adolescents 
for succumbing to the lure of easy 
money. They have a feeling that it 
will not last. But we are being unreal- 
istic if we expect boys and girls under- 


going all the uncertainties of adoles- 
cence suddenly and quietly to settle 
down after knowing such bonanza 
days. They possess neither the per- 
spective nor the maturity to take it in 
their stride. 

What are employers saying about 
the work of boys and girls? One per- 
sonnel director states, ““We need these 
kids desperately and they know they 
hold the whip hand over us. Most of 
them are satisfactory, but we don’t 
dare put the screws on the slackers. 
They would walk out on us. We 
can’t afford to take this risk, so we 
are obliged to put up with poor 
performance.” 

Further results of boys’ and girls’ 
work experiences during the war are 
apparent in the guidance problems 
which arise because of the fatigue and 
restlessness of adolescents brought 
about by excessive hours spent on the 
job and consequent failure in their 
studies. Their health is jeopardized 
daily by overstrain, lack of exercise, 
and inadequate rest. A moral letdown 
results because boys and girls are 
working an illegal number of hours 
per week; they are in jobs which they 
obtained by misrepresenting their ages 
or they are working in places where 
employers and employees overlook 
child labor laws. 

The general lack of supervision by 
parents, many of whom are working 
in war industries, has in many in- 
stances been so serious that severe 
nutrition problems have developed. 
The mobility of the population, the 
lack of feeling that one has a home, 
and the fact that parents are working 
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and have very little time to give to 
adolescents have resulted in a basic 
lack of security on the part of many 
adolescents. 

Adolescents have been caught be- 
tween two opposing forces: relaxed 
supervision and standards on the one 
hand, and, on the other, urges to- 
ward self-expression for its own sake. 
These forces, together with a lack of 
constructive opportunities to express 
themselves as a part of the war effort, 
are largely accountable for the sharp 
rise in delinquency. Understanding 
juvenile delinquency, however, means 
understanding the larger question of 
the necessity for providing oppor- 
tunity for wholesome relationships for 
all boys and girls, because all adoles- 
cents need and seek them. 

Education has become incidental to 
adolescents’ interest in securing large 
amounts of money easily. After the 
war, those of us in the guidance field 
will have to face the problem of help- 
ing adolescents to a reappraisal of 
values and a psychological adjustment 
which will be necessary when no one 
will be seeking their services in the 
world of work. Another difficult psy- 
chological postwar adjustment will 
come when adults attempt to persuade 
boys and girls to remain children 
whereas, during the past few years, 
everyone has been exhorting them to 
be grown-up and to assume respon- 
sibility. 

A readjustment in the use of their 
spare time will also be necessary; 
adolescents have thought of spare time 
in terms of seeking rather than of 
making their own recreation. Dorothy 


Canfield Fisher, in Our Young Folks, 
points out the fact that new free time 
has created a problem and that educa- 
tion must care for the worth-while 
use of free hours. She points out the 
fallacy of thinking of money as an end 
rather than as a means and satisfaction 
in doing rather than idling. 


HOW GUIDANCE PROGRAMS ARE 
MEETING THESE PROBLEMS 


Guidance programs in our second- 
ary schools must realistically face all 
these problems. A beginning has been 
made in the combined school and 
work programs, adapted to local needs, 
that have been established by many 
public schools. Business and labor 
leaders were invited to assist in de- 
veloping the plans. In some instances, 
credit toward a diploma was given for 
job experience. 

Unquestionably the war has given 
impetus to the development of exten- 
sive counseling services in many school 
systems. Thousands of students have 
been assisted in working out their 
problems in the light of their own in- 
dividual circumstances, and thereby 
truancy, delinquency, and countless 
other problems have been reduced. 
But what will happen when the Bettys 
and Jims whose services have recently 
been in great demand are confronted 
by “No Help Wanted” signs? Some 
of the more competent and fortunate 
adolescents may hold their own, but 
there is little justification for the hope 
that adolescents as a whole will readily 
accept the curtailment of opportuni- 
ties. Many who cannot gain their ends 
legitimately will resort to delinquency; 
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others will express their frustration 
by adopting an air of futility and 
cynicism, drifting along without pur- 
pose or direction. Stull others, un- 
willing to accept defeat or to resort 
to unlawful acts, will be ripe for the 
promotion of any “ism” which gives 
promise of jobs and security. 

Mr. Robert C. Taber, Director of 
the Division of Pupil Personnel and 
Counseling of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools, emphasizes the following 
points. We need, first of all, to think 
in terms of a retraining program. The 
schools of America have, in the past 
few years, demonstrated their ability 
to train nine million persons for war 
production; they can retrain equally 
well for peacetime occupations. Youth 
and adults can be given a fresh 
start by re-equipping them for the 
all-important task of earning a living 
in the new jobs of tomorrow. But a 
federally financed program is essential. 

Second, school placement services 
must be resumed after the war. The 
schools equipped with a job place- 
ment service willingly turned over the 
task to the U.S. Employment Service 
during the war in a nation-wide effort 
to centralize the labor supply to meet 
critical job shortages. Once the war is 
won, schools that wish to resume these 
services should be permitted to do so, 
provided they are effectively coor- 
dinated with the U.S. Employment 
Service. Schools know their students 
intimately and can provide the exten- 
sive counseling required to insure 
against job misfits. Close cooperation 
between school and employer, how- 
ever, is absolutely necessary. 


Third, the extension of a school- 
work program at the high school level 
after the war would help students 
make the transition from the familiarity 
and protection of the school atmos- 
phere to the rigorous demands of a 
job by enabling them to acquire prac- 
tical experience and to explore various 
fields of work before they commit 
themselves to a permanent occupa- 
tion. By means of an intelligent school- 
work program, education can achieve 
a flexibility which is truly adapted to 
the wide range of indiv idual capacities 
and interests found in boys and girls. 
For this means, education also can be 
revitalized if we will reach out, in the 
planning of this program, for the coun- 
sel of business and industry, labor and 
the professions. 

Because job opportunities for adoles- 
cents may all but disappear during the 
transition period, schools must provide 
purposeful work dovetailed with a 
training program to take up the slack 
until business has regained its stride. 
The new program must be kept free 
of the made-work stigma. It must be 
essentially a work-training program 
for unemployed youth who need a 
fresh start and for the millions who 
persisted in their education and may 
therefore enter the labor market when 
jobs are scarce. Socially useful paid 
experience closely related to a special- 
ized course of study will bolster morale 
and may lead to permanent employ- 
ment. 

A plan such as that outlined above 
must be subsidized by federal funds, 
but need not, indeed, should not, be 
nationally administered. It would be 
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far less costly than a nationally admin- 
istered program. Moreover it could be 
more rapidly adapted to local com- 
munity needs because the schools have 
the facilities, the leadership, and the 
experience necessary for swift mobili- 
zation. 


POINTS TO BE 
IN GUIDANC 


EMPHASIZED 
E PROGRAMS 


In spite of all measures which may 
be taken, however, to help adolescents 
avoid severe maladjustment, many of 
them will need expert individual guid- 
ance. Adequate counseling, supple- 
mented by psychological services, can 
eliminate much of the lost motion and 
frustration which are likely to be the 
lot of too many postwar adolescents. 
A complete counseling service which 
provides educational, personal, social, 
emotional, and occupational guid- 
ance to the individual should be 
incorporated into the public school 
systems. 

The present Service Corps should 
certainly be continued. The Victory 
Corps program involving the volun- 
teer service of students in hospitals and 
social agencies has enabled adoles- 
cents to feel socially useful—an ex- 
perience that is all too rare. There 
should continue to be opportunities 
for adolescents to volunteer as nurses 
aids, junior leaders in recreation, and 
for other services. These channels, if 
maintained under thoughtful leader- 
ship and supervision, would provide 
the same kind of social values as those 
secured in a school—work program and 
would have tremendous educational 
value. A breadth of vision and a wealth 


of social experience is of primary 
importance in the education of to- 
morrow. 

Finally, an after-school recreation 
program is a “must” in the future of 
a guidance program. Most cities are 
grossly under-equipped with recreation 
facilities, and there is a limit to which 
parents can go in assuring themselves 
that their adolescents will enjoy nor- 
mal boy-girl relationships. The school 
day is crowded, classes are large, ac- 
tivities tend to be formalized, with the 
result that most schools have failed to 
use fully one of the greatest educa- 
tional tools at their command, namely, 
a sound social experience. Why should 
not all boys and girls belong to social 
groups where they can learn to give 
and take and to achieve social satis- 
faction? 

Our present schools are in general 
poorly equipped for informal activities. 
Postwar schools must be built for a 
broader program; our present schools 
can be remodelled at moderate costs to 
provide adequate facilities. If schools 
do not meet this challenge, where will 
boys and girls turn for amusement 
when their pockets are empty and 
family incomes are sharply curtailed? 
Their social urges will not suddenly 
disappear. 

The schools must, however, inject 
imagination into their after-school 
recreational program—for example, 
pattern them to some extent after the 
teen-age canteens, or convert USO 
centers into recreational centers for 
youth after the war, remembering al- 
ways that in planning adolescent recre- 
ation, adults and young people must 
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work together. Only as young people, 
in a genuine adult-youth council, have 
a responsibility for planning the local 
recreation program will that program 
actually meet the needs of boys and 


girls. If the school can take the lead 
in providing free supervised recrea- 
tion, it can become a powerful and 
constructive social force in any com- 
munity. 

















Sound Trends and Appropriate Ambitions 


of the Counseling Movement 


L. CLOVIS HIRNING, M.D. 


X THE outset of a discussion on 
sound trends and appropriate am- 
bitions in counseling, it seems almost 
essential that a few words be said con- 
cerning psychiatry. This is true be- 
cause so much misunderstanding exists 
concerning the field of psychiatry and 
the relationship of psychiatry to coun- 
seling. 


PSYCHIATRY VIEWED 
COMPREHENSIVELY 

In the first place, I regard psychia- 
try as the parent discipline—albeit the 
often unrecognized, neglected parent 
—comprehensively embracing prob- 
lems arising out of the individual’s ad- 
justment or maladjustment to his 
environment. Thus psychiatry is a 
wide open field, as wide as the range 
of human experience, drawing from 
many other branches of the science of 
man. Anthropology, particularly eth- 
nography, semantics, sociology, psy- 
chology, general medicine, and 
particularly neurophysiology (the elec- 
troencephalograph was invented by a 
psychiatrist), neurology and endocrin- 
ology all contribute to a proper orien- 
tation in psychiatry. Even the field of 
biology has its contribution to make 
to psychiatry. Animal psychology or, 
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as I prefer to call it, behavior biology 
has made some significant contribu- 
tions to the understanding of malad- 
justment, conflict, and mental illness 
in human beings. 

In its broadest sense psychiatry is 
concerned with the preventive, diag- 
nostic, and treatment aspects of prob- 
lems of the adjustment of human be- 
ings to the world in which they are 
living—the interrelation of the inter- 

nal and the external environments. In 
its application, psychiatry embraces 
many techniques and approaches to 
the problem of human behavior, in- 
cluding chemical and electrical shock 
treatment and even surgery of certain 
psychotic patients, — psychoanalysis, 
play therapy, parent counseling, child 
guidance, psychological testing, and 
projective techniques. (The Rorschach 
test was invented by a psychiatrist and 
first received recognition among psy- 
chiatrists.) I would also include coun- 
seling as closely related to psychiatry 
if not part of psychiatry in its broad- 
est sense. 

The idea that psychiatry is con- 
cerned with the individual only after 
a so-called breakdown has occurred, 
is as limited as the idea that medical 
specialists in the field of venereal or 
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contagious diseases are concerned only 
with treating diseases and not with 
their prevention; or that the reduction 
in the number of cases of tuberculosis 
resulted only from treatment of the 
disease. A good deal of the medical 
training I received was concerned with 
the prevention of illness except, alas— 
and this is a confession—the course in 
psychiatry. But still I say that psy- 
chiatry is properly interested in the 
preventive or mental hygiene aspects 
of maladjustment and mental illness. 

The real hope of the future must 
lie in dealing with persons before they 
break, and not only in psychosis but 
in other serious mental and psychoso- 
matic disorders as well. And I wish to 
emphasize that psychoneuroses may be 
serious mental disorders, as handicap- 
ping and productive of human misery 
as some psychoses and many physical 
disorders. In my experience, mentally 
sick patients, particularly psychoneu- 
rotic and psychosomatic patients, are 
more incapacitated than patients with 
comparable physical disorders. A pa- 
tient with a nervous heart, who feels 
that he is going to die any moment, is 
usually more unhappy and incapaci- 
tated than the man who really is going 
to die any moment but either does not 
know it or does not care. 

The orientation of psychiatrists 
varies greatly, and certainly the medi- 
cal achacl training of physicians in 
psychiatry is in many ways inadequate 
to the tremendous job to be done. 
Space does not permit enlarging on 
this subject here, but it should be 
pointed out that many people, when 
they talk of psychiatry as dealing only 


with psychoses, really refer to only one 
branch of psychiatry—so-called clini- 
cal psychiatry, meaning the psychiatry 
of statistically recognized mental ill- 
nesses and psy choses. Psychosis is not 
an entity; it is a degree of mental ill- 
ness which is sufficiently severe to ren- 
der the individual unable to care for 
himself in our culture without some 
kind of authorized supervision. 

To repeat, psychiatry is concerned 
not only with psychoses but with 
other mental illnesses, such as psy- 
choneuroses; with illnesses not usually 
regarded as mental, such as psychoso- 
matic disorders (of which peptic ulcer 
is an outstanding example); and with 
disorders not usually considered ill- 
ness, such as the so-called character 
neuroses, behavior problems in chil- 
dren, addictions including alcoholism, 
pathological sexuality, and delin- 
quency—juvenile and otherwise. All 
these conditions [ deal with daily. 


EMERGING VIEW OF MENTAL 
ILLNESS AND ADJUSTMENT 


The war is giving tremendous im- 
petus to the recognition of problems 
of adjustment and mental illness. The 
psychiatry of World War I was a 
fatalistic determinism, namely, that 
some people break down; some never 
do. Weak-minded and/or weak-willed 
individuals break; strong-minded ones 
never do. We now know differently. 
Every man has a breaking point; every 
man has his specific valnersbilidil 
Even seasoned veterans break under 
conditions of modern warfare, as was 
revealed on the beaches of Dunkirk 


and on Guadalcanal and many other | 
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battle fronts (though it is now called 
“combat fatigue”). The psychiatry 
which followed World War I sub- 
scribed to a straight, single-line causa- 
tion of mental illness, a concept which 
is all too prevalent even yet. Thus we 
have disputes concerning whether this 
or that factor “caused” the break- 
down. We now know that this or that 
factor or event is meaningful only in 
terms of the individual’s background 
and emotional charging or vulner- 
ability, and that even the juxtaposition 
of events may be important. So it is 
not a question whether war causes 
mental illness or merely “brings it into 
focus”—experiences in war are often 
important precipitating causes. An in- 
dividual may not be able to adjust to 
army life or to a war situation and still 
carry on efficiently and successfully in 
civilian life and in peace times. 
Sometimes it is necessary, for some 
specific purpose, to high-light this or 
that factor in the causation of a men- 
tal or physical break. Thus, as an ex- 
ample of the latter, in workmen’s 
compensation practice in connection 
with hernias it has been decided that, 
for the purposes of compensation, the 
strain at work will be recognized as 
causing the rupture instead of holding 
that, because every rupture presup- 
poses a weakness in ‘the individual’s ab- 
dominal wall, the strain at work merely 
brought the hernia “into focus” and 
that the cause of the hernia was a 
weak abdominal wall. If the individ- 
ual had done desk work instead of 
heavy lifting, his abdominal wall might 
have lasted him his whole life without 
herniation. So in counseling we must 


concern ourselves not only with what 
lies within the skin of the individual 
but with the environmental situation 
he is expected to adjust to. Both are 
important and both are multiple and 
complex. 


PSYCHIATRISTS AIDED BY 
OTHER GROUPS 


Because of the limited number of 
psychiatrists (there are only about 
3,000 recognized psychiatrists in the 
country) and because of the great un- 
evenness and variation and, I am 
obliged to say, the inadequacy of the 
preparation and perspective of many 
psychiatrists insofar as they retain a 
limited concept of their specialty, 
others besides formally recognized 
psychiatrists are coming to grips with 
problems of adjustment and mental 
illness. And in my opinion the hope 
of the future with respect to the psy- 
chiatric ills of mankind does not lie 
within traditional limitations of psy- 
chiatric practice or solely in the 
hands of the formally recognized psy- 
chiatrists. That others besides psy- 
chiatrists are dealing with problems 
of personality, adjustment, and mental 
illness, particularly in the preventive 
aspects of these conditions, is an in- 
evitable and desirable development— 
but a precarious one. The amplification 
and standardization of the training of 
such individuals is one of the very im- 
portant educational problems of today. 

This development is not entirely 
new. Several years ago the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association opened 
its membership rolls to others in ad- 
dition to formally recognized and 
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medically trained psychiatrists. In- 
deed, I have heard of psychiatrists who 
have not had any experience with chil- 
dren or child guidance being refused 
membership. The development re- 
ferred to is taking place mainly by 
way of three reputable, sound ap- 
proaches: through individuals with 
psychiatric social work training; 
through counselors, guidance workers, 
personnel workers, visiting teachers, 
play therapists, and others recruited 
mainly from the fields of psychology 
and education; and through non- 
medical psychoanalysts. 

One of the problems of the future 
will be to bring some kind of stand- 
ardization to the field of psychiatry 
and personnel work generally to pro- 
tect people from being unwittingly 
victimized by the cultists, faddists, 
charlatans, mercenaries, and half-trained 
incompetents. A patient who is now in 
our Mental Hygiene Clinic put an ad- 
vertisement in the paper some years 
ago, when she still had money, adver- 
tising for someone to give her psychi- 
atric treatment. Honey does not attract 
flies any more than this advertisement 
attracted an assorted lot of charlatans 
and mercenaries. This case among 
others is being made the subject of a 
book by Lee R. Steiner. A preliminary 
report of this study was published in 
the American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, for October, 1939. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
COUNSELING MOVEMENT 


Of the three groups of non-medi- 
cally trained workers mentioned 
above, the counseling group is per- 


haps achieving the most significant 
results in terms of scope and applica- 
bility to the preventive and mental 
hygiene aspects of human problems, 
It is still in a transitional phase and 
much that is included in the concept 
and practice of counseling is protean 
and unstructured. 

I am particularly interested in the 
counseling movement as it reaches into 
the educational field. I have dealt with 
schools in which no one, from the 
principal to the school nurse, had the 
slightest concept of what constituted 
a behavior problem or the factors con- 
tributory to the development of be- 
havior problems. One child who was 
sent to our Mental Hygiene Clinic to 
be excluded from school as “‘an obvious 
institutional case” turned out to be es- 
sentially a remedial reading problem. 
This example could be multiplied 
many times, as schoolteachers can 
very readily appreciate. In this case a 
situation was allowed to develop 
which involved nearly the whole 
school, the child’s parents, and the 
community, and much acrimony was 
spilled in various directions. The avail- 
ability of well-trained guidance 
workers in schools would do much to 
avoid gross errors and protect children 
from such devastating experiences. 

Counseling must be closely related 
to if not integrated with psychiatry in 
its broadest sense in the training and 
functioning of counselors. Counselors 
must get some orientation in the vast 
field of psychiatry; and psychiatry in 
practice must broaden its scope to co- 


operate in the training of counselors | 
and to make accessible the services and | 
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TRENDS AND AMBITIONS IN COUNSELING 


facilities of psychiatric consultation. 

In considering the role of the coun- 
seling movement in the field of pre- 
ventive psychiatry or, if you will, 
mental hygiene, a very important fact 
to be borne in mind is that counselors 
function chiefly in and among the stu- 
dents and others with whom they have 
to deal. This is a state of affairs that 
psychiatrists could not hope to ap- 
proach even if there were many more 
thousands of them. 

The personnel worker in school is 
in a situation analogous to that of the 
psychiatrist who is a flight surgeon 
with the air corps. These flight sur- 
geons are required to live with the 
men, participate in their activities and 
even in flights, in order to understand 
the whole situation with which the 
men have to contend. This is done in 
order that the slightest indications of 
emotional disturbance or other un- 
toward effects of too much flying will 
be discernible early and the situation 
dealt with before the individual breaks 
down. It has been found that preven- 
tion of manifest neurosis is essential 
if a flyer is to be kept in active service 
and not become useless for further 
flying. Hence counselors functioning 
in schools, industry, business, churches, 
etc., are in a much better position than 
the average psychiatrist to deal preven- 
tively with problems in adjustment and 
incipient mental illness. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF PSYCHIATRY 
TO COUNSELING MOVEMENT 


The ability to determine whether 
the mild behavior problem, the appar- 
ent character disorder, or the mal- 
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adjustment is the real problem itself 
or only symptomatic of a more severe 
underlying or incipient mental illness 
is essential. Not only may milder men- 
tal difficulties become more severe if 
not handled properly (and they often 
do anyhow), but incipient severe men- 
tal illness is not always so labelled and 
may be unrecognized and undiagnosed. 
I have often seen psychoses start with 
what appear to be psychoneurotic 
symptoms, baffling even trained psy- 
chiatrists, and even when the patient 
was under psychiatric observation in 
a hospital. 

It is easy enough to say that when 
an individual shows definite psychotic, 
and I should include severe psycho- 
neurotic symptoms, he should be 
referred for psychiatric care, but who 
is going to “bell the cat”—who is 
going to do the recognizing and the 
diagnosing? Who is going to separate 
the cases amenable to counseling from 
those whose problems are more deep- 
seated and whose symptoms are more 
insidious? Some knowledge of clinical 
psychiatry is necessary, and the in- 
clusion of the services of a psychiatric 
consultant in the training of coun- 
selors is a necessary and sound de- 
velopment. 

The counselor should learn how to 
make free and ready use of a psy- 
chiatric consultant to learn, on one 
hand, how to highlight a case for dis- 
cussion with the psychiatrist, and, on 
the other hand, how to formulate and 
implement evaluations and recom- 
mendations made by the psychiatric 
consultant. The recognition that the 
properly oriented psychiatrist and the 
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counselor are working in the same 
field and are dealing with the same 
phenomena—only from somewhat dif- 
ferent angles and levels—is an impor- 
tant aspect of counselor training. 

Counselors should be trained to 
recognize the more serious implica- 
tions of the problems in an adjustment 
they are called upon to handle, and 
short cuts are precarious if not taken 
with great care. The applicability of 
the Rorschach method in diagnosis, 
evaluating treatability, and revealing 
need for psychiatric referral is limited 
not only by the Rorschach training of 
the individual using it, but also by his 
clinical experience. 

In the field of psychiatry, using the 
term in its broadest sense, on what- 
ever level one operates, as with so 
much in life, there is no royal road 
to the goal, and short cuts are learned 
only after one has achieved some 
familiarity and perspective over the 
entire field. The Rorschach method is 
no exception; one gets out of it as 
much as one brings to it. | know that 
one of the outstanding exponents of the 
Rorschach method, Dr. Bruno Klopfer, 
has a similar attitude toward the ap- 
plicability of the test in terms of the 
clinical experience of the interpreter. 

In this connection it should be said 
that an important corollary to bring- 
ing clinical psychiatric implications 
into the training program of the coun- 
selor is the inculcation of a sense of 
caution in regard to handling problems 
which may seem to be amenable to the 
counseling approach, but may very 
soon reveal themselves to be much 
deeper and more serious. Great care 


should be taken to do no harm before 
the time when this revelation is pos- 
sible. In order to facilitate the evalua- 
tion of a case so that such revelation 
comes sooner rather than later, the 
counselor should learn to make use of 
sources of information and informants 
other than the counselee in a cautious 
and skillful manner. He must recog- 
nize the need for dealing with the 
attitudes of those with whom the 
counselee has been closely associated. 


POINTS TO CONSIDER IN 
TRAINING COUNSELORS 


A training program should include 
at least some familiarity with the cul- 
ture and cultural imperatives to which 
the individual has been exposed since 
birth. Our culture is not the only 
culture; indeed it is not a culture but 
a hodgepodge of various cultural ele- 
ments. The interaction of these ele- 
ments entails some sociological and 
anthropological understanding, partic- 
ularly in the ethnographical sense. 

Our culture is centered largely 
around the family, and the importance 
of the family constellation cannot be 
overemphasized. If the background of 
the counselor is that of student adviser 
or teacher or psychologist (rather 
than, let us say, a minister or a social 
worker), his tendency may be to over- 
look or underestimate the role of the 
attitudes within the family group. It 
should be emphasized that an interest 
in other members of the family group 
does not necessarily mean a diminished 
interest in the individual. On the con- 
trary, an interest in the family con- 
stellation and attitudes favors an in- 
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creased ability to understand the 
individual. 

A disregard of the family members 
and their interrelations may lead to 
certain untoward results in the han- 
dling of a case: first, one may have 
insufficient data for a diagnosis until 
too late; second, it may militate against 
the counselor’s progress by rousing 
family antagonism toward the client 
and the counseling relationship. 

The second type of mistake in ap- 
proach was prevalent in the early days 
of the child guidance movement; later 
it was recognized that, because of 
strong family reactions to what was 
going on in the individual, the whole 
family had to be included in the study 
and treatment plans. If the family is 
left out of the situation, it may feel 
that the counselor is identified with the 
client in opposition to the rest of the 
family. The client, especially if he is 
a child, may challenge the family with 
statements purported to come from 
the counselor, thereby arousing anger 
and defenses within the family group 
which may in turn serve to accentuate 
the client’s problem, impede his prog- 
ress, and jeopardize his relationship to 
the counselor. Conferences with family 
members, if skillfully handled, need 
not violate the confidential nature of 
the counselor—client relationship. 

In this connection I question one 
of Rogers’ criteria of conditions in- 
dicating counseling or psychotherapy, 
namely, “that an individual be 
independent either emotionally or 
spatially of close family control.”? 


1Carl Rogers, Counseling and Psychother- 
apy, pp. 76-77. Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 


Where, may I ask, in a school setup, 
does one find many such individuals 
unless one is working in an orphan 
asylum? Often it is this emotional tie 
to the family or reaction against it 
which is the crux of the whole prob- 
lem and constitutes a major element 
of the individual’s maladjustment. In 
order to evaluate the client’s state- 
ments concerning himself in relation to 
his family, the counselor may need to 
have considerable knowledge of the 
family and family attitudes from 
sources other than the client. Other- 
wise, how will he know how much 
of the client’s representation of con- 
ditions is real and how much is fan- 
tasy? In a counseling situation where 
mostly conscious material is dealt with, 
the real conditions should be fully 
evaluated by the counselor even though 
from a psychoanalytic point of view 
the client’s fantasy picture may be all- 
important. 

It follows from all this that the 
training of a counselor should include 
courses in which there is a considera- 
tion of family situations involving the 
individual problems of each member 
and their interrelationships with one 
another. The kinds of situations which 
are brought to family case work agen- 
cies are good study material; the stu- 
dent can see the large problems of the 
total family as a backdrop before 
which there is an interplay of the in- 
dividual problems of each member. 
While it may not be necessary for a 
student to have practical experience in 
a social agency of this kind, a course 
in which there is a careful analysis and 
discussion of total family situations is 
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an invaluable help toward orienting 
him in the interrelationship between 
the client and his family. 

Among the important trends and 
appropriate ambitions in the function- 
ing of the counselor in a school or 
industrial setup is the delineation of 
the limitations of counseling and the 
integration of this delineation with the 
services of various specialists who deal 
with human problems. Such specialists 
would include the physician or pedia- 
trician, who can give advice and treat 
physical handicaps and disorders; the 
clinical psychiatrist or psychoanaly- 
tically trained psychiatrist, to assist in 
diagnosing and evaluating a case and 
to give advice concerning the han- 
dling and treatment of the more seri- 
ous mental disorders—psychotic, psy- 
choneurotic, or psychosomatic—and 
other conditions, such as pathological 
sexuality and addictions; a psychologist 
to administer tests if the counselor is 
not himself a psychologist; the remedial 
reading teacher; and the appropriate 
social agency, when the problem ap- 
pears to be largely one of family inter- 
relationships. 

Another important trend and ap- 
propriate ambition of counseling is the 
increased awareness of and ability to 
use constructively the various com- 
munity resources, such as recreational 
centers, Boy Scouts, summer camps, 
boarding schools, social groups within 
and outside the church, and agencies 
for dependent and delinquent children. 
This entails a working relationship 
with the personnel of these various 
community facilities and an ability to 
translate the individual’s needs in terms 


understandable to that personnel and 
to enlist their cooperation. 

An important responsibility of the 
counselor in a school or industrial set- 
up is to interpret to the teacher or 
employer behavior which may be 
puzzling or annoying. This necessitates 
a translation of descriptive terms such 
as laziness or indifference into terms 
not only of diagnostic implication but 
of the dynamic mechanisms underlying 
the behavior. It also entails the delicate 
task of interpreting to the teacher or 
employer his own role in the genesis 
or aggravation of the difficulty. This 
is no mean ambition and may require 
maximum patience and skill on the 
part of the counselor. 

With the counselor may rest the 
responsibility for determining the 
proper employment of psychometric 
and other psychological tests. It is to 
be lamented that these tests are some- 
times seriously misused and mis- 
interpreted. They can be made veri- 
table instruments of the devil if im- 
properly applied and used. I could cite 
many examples from my clinical ex- 
perience of the pernicious effects of the 
misuse of psychological tests. 

Counseling, insofar as it may relate 
to problems in vocational guidance, 
may render a great service in evaluat- 
ing the emotional and personality 
factors involved in an_ individual’s 
struggles and flounderings to achieve 
a proper vocational adjustment. We 
know that many problems in voca- 
tional choice reflect deep-seated emo- 
tional and personality factors. Only 
recently I saw such a case somewhat 
in reverse. I was called upon to handle 
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the case of a married woman of thirty 
whose husband had deserted her some 
ten years ago leaving her with a four- 
year-old boy. Recently she created 
quite a difficult community problem 
because she entertained delusions that 
her neighbors were talking about her 
in a derogatory manner, impugning 
her morals and behavior. She talked 
about her delusions very freely, even 
going to the police to seek redress and 
to have them ferret out the sources of 
the calumny. I talked briefly to her 
son, who is now fourtéen years old. I 
found that, interestingly enough, his 
ambition is to become a detective. I 
need not enlarge upon the emotional 
factors going into his choice of voca- 
tion and the role his mother’s illness 
undoubtedly played in the matter. 

A salutary outgrowth of the activi- 
ties of counselors in schools and in- 
dustry, but particularly in schools, is 
the breaking down of the distinction 
between “normal” and “abnormal,” 
with the attendant stigmatization of 
the latter. This will result partially 
from the skillful interpretation of the 
individual’s behavior to those who are 
most affected by it, partially from the 
spread of attention given to behavior 
problems so that not only the most 
aggravated and extreme cases are given 
proper attention (and so are rendered 
conspicuous), and partially from the 
working philosophy of the counselor 
in dealing with the individual as a 
total personality in the light of his 
needs and his struggle to become ad- 
justed in his situation. This philosophy 


applies equally to the “normal” and 
the so-called “abnormal.” In both 
cases the question is: what is going 
on within the individual that prevents 
his solving his own problem? And the 
range of answers to this question passes 
imperceptibly from what is recognized 
as normal to what is regarded as 
abnormal both statistically and within 
the individual. No one is entirely nor- 
mal in every respect and no one is ab- 
normal in every respect, and “time 
and chance happeneth to them all.” 

The counseling movement will play 
an important role in the adjustment of 
the thousands of returned soldiers, 
some of whom may be mentally sick 
and all of whom will face a great re- 
adjustment in their mode of life. No 
one can predict what will happen. I 
venture to say that there will be great 
changes in the traditional practice of 
psychiatry and a great impetus to train 
and equip counselors to help solve these 
problems. 

An important trend in counseling is 
the formalizing and structuring of the 
training and status of counselors. Too 
often the job of student adviser or 
counselor in a school is given to a 
popular teacher or to an athletic coach 
and handled in a very casual and hap- 
hazard manner. It is to be hoped that 
in the future educators will look for 
properly qualified counselors instead 
of assigning to work on guidance 
problems just anyone who happens to 
be available in the institution. 

In this connection I should say that 
counseling is coming of age. 




















Employee Counseling in War Industries 
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HE study of employee counseling 

made by the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University grew 
out of interest in the highest possible 
utilization of manpower and woman- 
power in war industries. Many com- 
panies employing women in factory 
jobs for the first time found that their 
foremen were inept in supervising 
women and had neither the time nor 
the information necessary to help 
women with outside problems. Hence 
other women with no special training, 
but with pleasing personalities, or ac- 
quainted with the company, or nice 
motherly souls were assigned the task 
of helping to orient the new indus- 
trial army, usually without much 
chance to orient themselves. 

For the most part, industrial coun- 
seling programs in war industries were 
set up without any careful definition 
of the job or study of its relation to 
other personnel or supervisory func- 
tions. The counselors frequently were 
plunged into a confused situation in- 
volving employment, training, and 


production with no more under- 
standing of their work than the gen- 
eral goal of making women more 
willing and more efficient industrial 
employees. The special slant a coun- 
seling program took in any company 


seemed to depend as much upon the 
chief counselor’s background and in- 
terests as upon the company’s formal 
personnel program. Because the par- 
ticular aims and duties of counselors 
varied so greatly from one concern to 
another, it was almost impossible to 
pick out one or two types of pro- 
grams and say, “Here is your standard 
employee counseling plan.” In seeking 
traces of basic patterns in the various 
plans reported, it was necessary to 
study the influences affecting one or 
another development. 

The personnel counseling program 
evolved in the Western Electric Com- 
pany was the best known prewar ex- 
periment in this area. While the re- 
ports of the beneficial effect of the 
interviewing program on employee 
morale and productivity undoubtedly 
influenced executive thinking, few 
new counseling programs were found 
that followed at all closely the pat- 
tern set by the Hawthorne Works 
experiment described by Roethlis- 
berger. The studies of the rela- 
tion of mental hygiene to on-the-job 
problems of individual employees at 
R. H. Macy & Co., and the long- 


1F, J. re and William J. Dickson, 
Management and the Worker. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1939. 
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established psychiatric service for the 
employees of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company showed the pos- 
sibilities of the application of psy- 
chiatric techniques to personnel prob- 
lems. Traces of the influence of these 
programs as well as of vocational 
guidance, student counseling, and so- 
cial service case work were seen here 
and there in the new counseling ar- 
rangements. More frequently, the 
counseling program was begun as an 
extension of normal personnel activi- 
ties with emphasis on more attention 
to the individual and to new informa- 
tional service. Any leanings toward 
therapeutic interviewing and a general 
recognition of the need to distinguish 
between and yet to coordinate the in- 
formational and advisory services pro- 
vided by industry and those provided 
by community agencies seem to have 
followed rather than preceded the em- 
ployment of trained student coun- 
selors and social service workers as 
counselors in industry. 


AIMS OF EMPLOYEE 
COUNSELING 


Some of the stated aims of the war- 


time employee counseling programs 
were: 


To help women on job problems and 
thus reduce absenteeism and improve 
morale. 

To provide a closer contact between 
management and worker. 

To assist and counsel employees on 
problems that worry them unduly and 
lower their efficiency. 

To relieve the busy supervisor of work- 
ers’ personal problems, as well as to keep 
management informed of trends in em- 
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ployee thinking in order to eliminate 
sources of workers’ irritation. 

To help employees help themselves b 
encouraging an understanding of their 
own problems. 


The one common denominator in the 
many varying aims was the approach 
to the worker as an individual. A 
definition of employee counseling 
broad enough to take in all the pro- 
grams might be: An effort to help 
the individual become a more satis- 
factory worker through improved 
personal adjustment. However much 
or little stress was laid on interview- 
ing as a therapeutic device, a distinc- 
tion had always to be made between 
in-company counseling, which aimed 
primarily at making the individual a 
more satisfactory worker, and outside 
counseling, which aimed at a better 
adjustment for the individual as a 
whole. The industrial counselor can- 
not overlook the fact that the individ- 
ual has the right to quit and industry 
has the right to discharge and lay off. 

This general aim of employee coun- 
seling programs—to make the in- 
dividual a better worker—and the 
variety of aims reported by individual 
companies have been effectuated by 
a variety of organizational develop- 
ments and specific procedures. 


THE PLACE OF COUNSELING 
IN INDUSTRY 


While the primary aim of coun- 
seling is to work with the individual 
employee, its effectiveness depends on 
the satisfactory relationship of the 
counseling staff with top manage- 
ment, line supervisors, the personnel 
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department, and union representatives 
as well as with the employees. Be- 
cause in many instances counseling 
programs were so hurriedly installed, 
the hard-learned lesson of the need 
for close integration of all special 
personnel activities with the normal 
responsibility of line executives and 
supervisors was easily forgotten or 
overlooked. Many a counselor’s hardest 
task was to gain the cooperation of 
foremen who had no idea what the 
counselor was supposed to do or 
thought she was on the job primarily 
to enforce clothing rules or to pre- 
vent women from loafing in the rest 
rooms. 

If a counselor was not taught in her 
induction training that a friendly 
relationship with the foremen was 
essential to any effective counseling 
service, she quickly learned this fact 
through experience. The combined 
reports of experience in winning the 
cooperation of foremen highlight cer- 
tain methods as useful means of assur- 
ing this cooperation from the begin- 
ning of a counseling program. 

1. First of all, discuss the idea and 
need for counseling with foremen, 
preferably before any definite plan is 
adopted and certainly before coun- 
selors are assigned to the operating 
departments. 

2. Emphasize the service nature of 
counseling and make the most of every 
opportunity to help the foremen with- 
out in any way threatening their 
prestige or authority in their depart- 
ments. 

3- Keep the foremen fully informed 
concerning the activities of the coun- 


seling program, the types of informa- 
tional and advisory services offered, 
and any changes in these services. 
Ideally any new personnel activity 
should be inaugurated with the back- 
ing of top management. Practically, 
this backing is likely to be most help- 
ful if directed through the chief 
personnel officer. The majority of 
companies included in the survey with 
which this discussion is concerned had 
set up the counseling program as part 
of the personnel program, and this 
arrangement seemis to be essential to a 
successful integration of counseling in 
the organization as a whole. Even 
with this basically sound organiza- 
tional arrangement, two serious weak- 
nesses were pointed out frequently. 
These were: a failure to clarify respon- 
sibilities connected with similar and 
sometimes overlapping jobs in the per- 
sonnel department; and inadequate 
opportunity to discuss methods, find- 
ings, and problems with the personnel 
executive to whom the chief counselor 
or the several counselors reported. 
The majority of counseling pro- 
grams studied had begun with one or 
more counselors reporting to the per- 
sonnel director, the assistant personnel 
director in charge of women’s employ- 
ment, or some other personnel execu- 
tive. Only gradually, as the number of 
counselors increased, was a counselor 
promoted to be chief counselor or 
some better trained person brought in 
to fill this position. The need for 
someone to coordinate the program as 
a whole, as well as to train and super- 
vise the individual counselors, was 
very evident whenever the counseling 
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staff grew beyond a half dozen or so 
counselors. This supervision, which 
was accepted as normal practice in 
counseling in the non-industrial fields, 
was evidently all the more important 
in industry because of the varied back- 
grounds, education, and experience 
possessed by the individual coun- 
selors. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF 
COUNSELORS 


Industry’s first selection of coun- 
selors was wholly on the basis of the 
personal likes or dislikes or ideas of 
the executives choosing the coun- 
selors. Some executives promoted 
production workers, others preferred 
middle-aged mothers, and only a few 
set up a list of desired qualifications 
before making any selection. The 
executives who had given thought to 
the qualifications related to the job 
requirements stressed the following 
personal characteristics to be looked 
for: a liking for and understanding of 
people, intelligence, common sense, 
emotional maturity, ability to listen, 
resourcefulness, and a_ professionally 
impersonal but friendly attitude. More 
attention was generally paid to per- 
sonal characteristics than to education 
or experience. Counselors included 
former production workers, personnel 
workers, proprietors of independent 
businesses, lawyers, teachers, social 
workers, athletes, housewives, and 
salesmen. 

Considering the lack of standards 
regarding desirable experience and 
training for personnel work in gen- 
eral, it is not surprising that no such 


standards have as yet been developed 
for employee counselors. The govern- 
ment, with its need for some sem- 
blance of formal requirements for 
civil service appointments, seems to 
have made the most definite efforts in 
this line. A report of the Committee 
on Employee Counseling of the United 
States Civil Service Commission? pro- 
posed the requirement of four years of 
college training with a major in 
sociology, psychology, education, or 
personnel administration, and a certain 
number of years of qualifying experi- 
ence. It suggests that, “Qualifying 
experience may be gained in several 

. ways provided it has involved 
consulting with individuals in relation 
to their life situations including em- 
ployment,” and it mentions specifically 
personnel administration, vocational 
counseling, social group work, and 
social case work. 

A recently published report* of the 
Counseling Committee of Community 
War Services has attempted the most 
exact definition of qualifications to be 
sought in selecting counselors of any 
that has come to the author’s atten- 
tion. This report gives a detailed list 
of qualifications under three main 
headings: knowledge, abilities, and 
personal traits. Such a list could easily 
be adapted to the needs of any one 
company. 


2U.S. Civil Service Commission. Depart- 
mental Circular No. 356. 

8 A Guide for Establishment and Operation 
of In-Plant and Community Information and 
Counseling Services for Workers. Prepared 
by the Counseling Committee of Community 

ar Services. Wediaguen: Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Community War Services, 
1944. 22 Pp. 
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DUTIES OF COUNSELOR 


The responsibilities which an in- 
dividual counselor is expected to as- 
sume in order to carry out the aims 
of a particular counseling program 
have been more numerous than clearly 
defined. However, these responsibili- 
ties have fallen into four general types 
of activities: 

1. To provide information on com- 
pany personnel policies, rules, and 
activities and on available outside 
services and activities. Some coun- 
selors’ time is given up wholly to such 
matters as rationing, car pools, and in- 
formation on child care, and almost 
every counselor serves to some extent 
as an information bureau. 

2. To carry the normal activities of 
the personnel department into pro- 
duction departments. This respon- 
sibility usually stresses the service 
rendered to foremen by counselors 
giving information and discussing the 
interpretation of policies. It frequently 
also includes introducing new em- 
ployees to the department and ac- 
quainting them with rules and working 
arrangements, encouraging and plan- 
ning group activities, follow-up inter- 
views, interviews concerning absences, 
and exit interviews. 

3. To develop employee interview- 
ing as a means of helping the individual 
work out his own solutions of per- 
sonal problems. While this type of 
counseling is best exemplified in the 
Western Electric Company, many 
counselors have tried to secure office 
arrangements which insure privacy in 
interviews and have encouraged em- 


ployees to “talk out” any personal 
problems which were apparently af- 
fecting their efficiency on the job, 
This type of industrial counseling in 
particular requires well-trained, skilled 
interviewers, and brings up the ques- 
tion of how far a company can or 
should assume responsibility for psy- 
chotherapeutic counseling for its em- 
ployees. 

4. To provide direct assistance to 
foremen in the supervision of women 
workers. Counselors and _ personnel 
executives are generally critical of this 
arrangement, which is likely to re- 
quire the assumption of disciplinary 
duties by the counselor. If women are 
given supervisory responsibilities, there 
seems no good reason for not calling 
them assistants to the foremen rather 
than adding further confusion to a sit- 
uation by calling them counselors. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 
EMPLOYEE COUNSELING 


A question in the minds of execu- 
tives who are planning the postwar 
role of the personnel staff, and par- 
ticularly in the minds of employee 
counselors concerned about their own 
futures is, “What are the chances of 
survival of this ‘war baby’?” In at- 
tempting to prognosticate the future 
of employee counseling it is necessary 
to consider the near-future and long- 
run possibilities separately. 

Counseling in industry seems likely 
to be carried on extensively through 
much of the transition period follow- 
ing the war. As the personnel of war 
plants is reduced, counselors will of 
course be laid off along with many 
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employment interviewers, training spe- 
cialists, and other members of the 

rsonnel staff who were hired to 
handle the unusual requirements of the 
war years. There are indications, how- 
ever, that counseling services will be 
maintained at least through the recon- 
version period in plants which foresee 
radical changes in production and 

rsonnel but no sudden shutdowns. 

In particular, companies and gov- 
ernment agencies expect to use coun- 
selors to help in the adjustment of re- 
employed veterans. Recent replies 
from executives who were questioned 
concerning their plans for the use of 
counselors in connection with the re- 
adjustment of veterans show two gen- 
eral courses of action. One course is 
to use the present counselors, men and 
women, for follow-up interviews with 
veterans and for assistance on any in- 
dividual problems. The other is to use 
returned veterans for counselors for 
other veterans, and to call in the pres- 
ent women counselors to assist in han- 
dling specific problems on which they 
are better prepared than the veteran 
counselor to give advice or informa- 
tion. One government agency with a 
well- -developed counseling program 
has outlined its service to veterans 
under three main headings: pre-em- 
ployment and placement, orientation, 
and postentry adjustments. The head 
of the service wrote: 


I feel that the job of the counselor in 
relation to the returning veteran will in- 
volve a combination of vocational guid- 
ance, medical social work, and general 
aid in orientation. ... This responsibility 
again points up the need for well quali- 
fied counselors. 





I am inclined to agree with this 
executive and to feel that the coun- 
seling of veterans will require higher 
professional qualifications than the 
average wartime counselor possesses. 

The usefulness of employee coun- 
selors in the next year or two in assist- 
ing veterans, in handling exit or pre- 
exit interviews when large-scale layoffs 
occur, and in helping management to 
see the social and personal problems 
involved in personnel changes may 
determine the future of counseling in 
industry. There is plenty of evidence 
that employee counseling has been a 
constructive influence in war indus- 
tries. It has helped many individual 
employees to adjust to new and often 
difficult conditions of work and living. 
In many cases it has given attention 
to details of personnel work which 
assume magnified importance in war- 
time. It has served also, directly or in- 
directly, to impress the foreman with 
the importance of good human rela- 
tions in his department. 

Will the services of the counselor 
be needed with improved foremen 
training in human relations and more 
stabilized employment? Should the 
special assistance to the individual be 
through improved foremanship, the 
greater concern of industrial medicine 
with emotional ills, and more easily 
available information on community 
social services? Undoubtedly develop- 
ments of this sort will substitute at 
least in part for present counseling 
services. 

In one respect, however, the service 
provided by the employee counselor 
is unique. It allows the employee to 
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discuss his problems at length (and his 
comments to the counselor may in- 
clude bitter criticism of the foreman) 
at or near his workbench. The con- 
venience of the counseling service 
seems to have been an important factor 
in its acceptance by employees. Neither 
the counseling services set up in the 
company personnel department nor 
those established by unions or com- 
munity agencies outside the plant 
have been used as freely by employees 
as have the counselors who have be- 
come almost a part of the operating 
department personnel. Perhaps such 
accessibility of the counselor makes it 
too easy for employees to talk about 
their grievances. Perhaps it has too 
many elements of paternalism. In any 
case, this element of proximity to the 
working environment is a factor to be 
taken into account in any proposed 
changes in counseling programs, espe- 
cially in connection with the sugges- 
tion that most counseling be done by 
established social welfare agencies. 


As has been emphasized in all defini- 


tions of employee counseling, it is 
limited to help on individual problems 
affecting or affected by the employer- 
employee relationship. Problems out- 
side that area or those requiring pro- 
longed assistance or treatment cannot 
be handled by even the best qualified 
employee counselor. Her responsi- 
bility in such cases is to know the 
available sources of outside help. In 
fact, her ability to refer individuals 
to other services may be the most im- 
portant assistance she can give. 

The improved personal adjustment 
of industrial employees is a matter af- 
fecting both industrial efficiency and 
public welfare. Although employee 
counseling in its present state may be 
too frequently a not too well made 
crutch, it at least has called attention 
to the need for continued study of 
the problem. Such a study is likely to 
prove most fruitful if it is undertaken 
as a joint community effort by indus- 
trial executives, union leaders, and 
specialists in social case work and 
mental hygiene. 




















Setting Up a Counseling Program 


in Industry 


SALLIE PAYNE MORGAN 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 


B EFORE setting up a counseling pro- 
gram in any institution, be it in- 
dustry, business, hospital, or school, it 
is extremely important that the func- 
tion of counselor as applied to your 
job be very clearly understood and 
defined by yourself as well as by your 
superior. This is important because of 
the many different interpretations of 
the term “counselor” by the public and 
by management. 

Counselors in war industries today 
have rendered invaluable practical 
personnel services, and their contribu- 
tion to production has been real, but 
they have been given little or no au- 
thority to do something about the 
morale problems growing out of un- 
satisfactory job relations which they 
discover as they give these practical 
services to the employees. They can 
do only what management tells them 
to do. 

It is not that type of counselor or 
that kind of counseling program— 
created to meet an emergency and 
here for the duration only—with 
which this discussion is concerned. It 
is concerned instead with trained per- 
sonnel people and those in the process 
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of being trained, who are undoubtedly 
interested in setting up or improving 
a personnel program in industry, busi- 
ness, hospital, or school. 


SOME POINTS TO 
BEAR IN MIND 


Based solely on my own experience, 
I have the following suggestions to 
make to these groups. 

1. See to it that you have a good 
deal to say about what your title will 
be. Do not be called a counselor, since 
that title seems to carry so little ad- 
ministrative authority. If you prefer 
to get experience as a beginner in this 
field, let your title be “staff assistant 
in personnel.” 

2. Consider carefully before you 
take the job whether your superior of- 
ficer has a real personnel point of view. 
Does his philosophy of human rela- 
tions basically agree with yours? It. 
must be understood by your manage- 
ment that you are neither worker nor 
management. You are management to 
the extent that you interpret to the 
workers management’s interest in the 
welfare and fair treatment of em- 
ployees. You are a worker to the ex- 
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tent that you interpret to management 
the attitude of the employees and 
what they feel are their needs. 

3. Make up your mind to be a sales- 
man, because your chief job in setting 
up a program is interpretation, and 
that is selling ideas—ideas to manage- 
ment about employees’ needs; ideas to 
supervisors on how to improve their 
job relations. They are good technical 
people who know nothing about per- 
sonnel, yet they know they cannot es- 
cape personnel problems. 

When I accepted my position and 
was told that “the sky was the limit,” 
I thought that meant that I could have 
anything I thought I needed in order 
to do the job satisfactorily. I soon 
found out that it meant the sky was 
the limit insofar as I could sell manage- 
ment on my ideas that a certain thing 
was good for my department! The job 
is truly selling a hard bill of goods to 
tough customers every day. 

4. Present a written job description 
to your management and request a 
written reply. This makes them take 
time to think. They have been accus- 
tomed to making quick decisions and 
acting before they think, a procedure 
which is responsible for a good part of 
employee unrest. Management in all 
industries has been accustomed to 
treating the workers as if they were 
children. 

Write up your job description in a 
way that shows throughout your re- 
spect for the individual worker as a 
human personality and not a piece of 
machinery used as a mechanical tool to 
get production regardless of anything 
else. 


5. How you are introduced by your 
superior to the other executive officers, 
to the supervisory staff, and to the 
workers is of great importance in set- 
ting up your program. Your superior 
may not think about the importance 
of this and you may have to remind 
him (subtly, of course). I think the 
formal memorandum is the best method 
to use. You may be asked to write it 
for your superior’s signature. 

In my case, after this was done, a 
conference was held with each of 
seven section executives on what they 
felt were needs .nd what services could 
be rendered by the person in this 
sition. They were asked what they 
considered to be the chief problems 
among the employees. I was told by 
the seven executives that I had to gain 
the confidence of the people first; that 
morale was low and I should find out 
why; that absenteeism was high and 
we should try to reduce it. 

Interpret to the executive officers 
your philosophy of sound industrial 
relations and get their support in mak- 
ing a survey of employee attitudes and 
needs. Let them know that you have 
not come into the job with a planned 
personnel program to superimpose, but 
to plan a program according to the 
needs of the department as presented 
by both the management and the 
employees. 

Impress upon your executives that 
you realize the key people are the 
supervisors; that your desire is to work 
with them and for them and that you 
feel you will do well in your job to 
the extent that you are able to help 
supervision gain a better understand- 
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ing of good job relations; that you 
wish to help them gain insight into the 
human needs of the individual worker; 
that your primary function also is to 
aid in production—the greatest amount 
in the shortest time and in the most 
efficient way. By this interpretation 
you are enlisting the executives’ sup- 
port in your work with the super- 
visory staff. They will be quick to 
admit the inadequacy of present super- 
vision in handling personnel problems. 
Get them to suggest how you can be 
helpful. In my case, I was asked to at- 
tend a weekly staff meeting to which 
the supervisors were told to bring their 
problems. 

Promise your executives complete 
reports on your findings in the survey 
which you will make on employee 
needs. To keep them informed about 
their people is very necessary. The 
idea of not wanting to bother them, 
and to complete your “project” and 
then tell them could be your down- 
fall. Even when they trust you and 
have confidence in your judgment and 
acknowledge the fact that you know 
good personnel practices better than 
they do, they still want to be in- 
formed first. 

6. In order to plan an adequate 
counseling program, it is important to 
know from the employees themselves 
what they think are their needs and 
the kinds of services that might be 
rendered them in order to stimulate ef- 
ficiency on the job. It is equally im- 
portant for them to understand the 
function, responsibilities, and duties of 
the counselor if she is to serve them 
effectively. 


ENLISTING EMPLOYEE UNDER- 
STANDING AND COOPERATION 


Before initiating such a procedure 
in the department in which I work, it 
seemed pertinent to appoint a commit- 
tee of employees whose length of serv- 
ice and type of position would make 
them helpful to me in an advisory ca- 
pacity. Seven people were chosen who 
had been in the department two years. 
At the end of their first meeting they 
suggested the value of similar confer- 
ences with all the women employees 
in engineering. 

This suggestion was put into effect 
and 22 conferences were held on com- 
pany time over a period of ten days, 
each conference averaging 18 people 
in attendance, with a total of 434 
women attending out of the possible 
443 on the first shift. Similar confer- 
ences were held for the second and 
third shift people, affording oppor- 
tunity for all the women in the depart- 
ment to express what they felt were 
needs. Groups were divided according 
to sections, meaning that those who 
worked together were in conference 
together. Attendance was voluntary, 
notes explaining the purpose of the 
meeting having been sent to each per- 
son. 

In these conferences I gave an in- 
formal description of my job, stating 
my function and my duties. After this 
the women were invited to give frank, 
open discussion of their needs and 
their problems. Some of the needs pre- 
sented in the first few conferences 
were brought at once to the attention 
of those responsible. Better rest room 
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facilities was the number one sugges- 
tion. In the first group conference 
a draftsman was discovered whose 
former training had been in the field 
of architecture. Use was made of her 
services in locating space for additional 
rest rooms. Suggestions were made to 
the proper authorities which resulted 
in completed plans for additional rest 
rooms and renovations of the existing 
ones. Also in the first conference, one 
person asked if it would be possible for 
benches to be placed outside the build- 
ings so that people could sit outdoors 
during their lunch period. This sug- 
gestion resulted in the provision of 
dozens of metal chairs and beach um- 
brellas, together with wooden benches 
that were made in the shop. It was ad- 
vantageous, to say nothing of exciting, 
to be able to report these results at the 
next group meetings. 

In each conference the women were 
asked to “take their hair down” and 
give the real reasons for absence from 
work. They were told that if the 
causes arose within the plant, every- 
thing possible would be done to 
remedy those causes; if the reasons 
grew out of need for better community 
cooperation, every effort would be 
made to obtain that. 

By the end of the series of confer- 
ences, it was very evident why the 
women had stayed away from work. 
Willful absence represented only a 
small proportion of the whole prob- 
lem. A certain amount of absenteeism 
was unavoidable. The chief causes 
given were: (1) illness of employee or 
illness in family; (2) fatigue—not sick 
but too tired to come to work; (3) 


household problems—laundry, clean- 
ing, marketing, shopping, banking; (4) 
inadequate means of taking care of 
children while mothers were at work; 
(5) attitude toward job; (6) attitude 
toward supervisor; (7) husband or boy 
friend home on furlough; (8) getting 
married; (9) transportation. 


ADJUSTING POLICY TO 
AVOID PROBLEMS 


Close cooperation with departmen- 
tal executives was necessary in adjust- 
ing policies regarding selection, place- 
ment, orientation, hours, and leaves of 
absence. In the induction interview an 
attempt was made to make the new 
employee feel the importance of the 
work as related to the war effort and 
the need for serious application to the 
job. 

Careful attendance records had al- 
ways been kept, but an improved sys- 
tem was set up for regular reporting 
and checking on absences. Friendly 
letters were written to those who were 
absent on account of illness. A new 
plan liberalizing the leave of absence 
regulation was put into effect. 

The management had been consider- 
ing a company-wide change in hours 
that would allow every other Saturday 
off. Soon after these conferences were 
held, this new schedule of hours was 
announced. 

Community resources were utilized 
in numerous ways. Employees were 
referred to doctors, dentists, optome- 
trists, and other specialists who were 
willing to accept evening appoint- 
ments. They were also referred to 
social agencies in the community for 
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assistance in solving their serious do- 
mestic problems, and to day nurseries 
for help in child care. The nursery ad- 
jacent to the plant, in addition to tak- 
ing care of children for mothers 
employed on the day or night shift, 
also does marketing, prepares hot meals 
and desserts for the family, takes care 
of mending, darning, shoe repairing, 
and laundry, engages the services of a 
dentist and barber, and shops for the 
child’s clothing. It also gives special 
care to children who have had serums 
to prevent diphtheria and other dis- 
eases. 

In cooperation with a city bank, 
banking services were set up within 
the engineering office to accommodate 
those who did not have bank accounts 
and needed to purchase money orders. 
In the year since this service was be- 
gun, more than $100,000 has been 
handled for employees in the engineer- 
ing department. This is their chief 
means of paying their bills and de- 
positing their cash in saving accounts. 

Cooperation of supervisors was 
solicited in understanding the em- 
ployee’s attitude toward the job that 
caused the absences. In some instances 
more responsibility was given, more 
careful planning of work was done 
with the employee, and better under- 
standing resulted. 

A very able assistant was placed in 
charge of transportation and housing 
for the engineering department, work- 
ing in close cooperation with the same 
department in the plant. 

As a result of this series of group 
conferences, employees began im- 
mediately to bring their personal prob- 


lems out into the open, thereby re- 
vealing their attitudes and the needs 
and factors that contributed to these 
attitudes. Absenteeism among women 
declined 30 per cent within four 
months. 

The summarized report on all the 
group conferences, with recommen- 
dations, was given to the 25 group 
representatives before it was turned 
over to the Director of Engineering 
Personnel for consideration. Later, a 
meeting was held at which all the 
executive officers of engineering and 
the group representatives discussed 
the report. It was a very satisfactory 
conference from the point of view of 
both management and employees. A 
feeling of close cooperation was evi- 
dent. Management promised a deter- 
mined effort to obtain the necessary 
action to put the worth-while changes 
into effect. Employees expressed their 
willingness to do their part in getting 
wholeheartedly behind the company’s 
program of production. 


THE COUNSELING PROGRAM 
ENLARGED 


In the meantime the men were say- 
ing that the needs the women expressed 
were shared by them also. At a meet- 
ing with their representatives a request 
was made for group conferences with 
the men in engineering. As a result, 34 
conferences were held, followed by a 
meeting with management similar to 
the one held for women. It was decided 
that, in the future, meetings of men 
and women representatives would be 
held jointly. 

The last meeting of group represen- 
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tatives and management was held in 
March. The chief topic of discussion 
was “How can we be made to feel im- 
portant on the job?” Management 
agreed that more adequate supervision 
was one answer and even greater em- 
phasis would be placed on improved 
supervisory training in the future. 

A program of counseling, if it is to 


be of real value, draws heavily on the 
ability, insight, tact, and understand- 
ing of the counselor, but it pays rich 
rewards if she can feel that her efforts 
are to some extent improving the con- 
ditions in her institution and that, as 
a result, the employees are able to 
derive more genuine satisfaction from 
their many hours spent at work. 




















The Influence of Governmental Agencies 


on Personnel Work 


DONALD J. SHANK 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSOCIATE, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


HE impact of war on student per- 
sonnel work presents an interest- 
ing and encouraging paradox. War 
naturally means mobilization and 
standardization of individuals; but it 
also means increased attention to the 
study of the individual. Never before 
have so many scientists or so many 
dollars been available for experimenta- 
tion and demonstration in the adjust- 
ment of problems of individuals. 
Training methods, psychometry, psy- 
chiatry, rehabilitation, placement, and 
other areas which concern student 
personnel workers are the subject of 
unprecedented research and practice. 
This was true during World War 
I. In fact, much of the scientific under- 
pinning of educational personnel work 
can clearly be traced to the war ex- 
periences of 1917-18. We in educa- 
tion, if we are honest, will admit that 
we have not yet fully absorbed all those 
lessons. The increased emphasis in 
World War II on personnel policies 
and procedures in the armed forces 
and civilian war activities presents a 
big opportunity and challenge. 
The first step in channeling these 
new developments into educational 
practice is for us to become intelli- 
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gently aware of what has been done, 
and to get ready to cooperate with 
new agencies. This should be easy for 
student personnel workers. They have 
traditionally been concerned with in- 
fluences that touch students, both in- 
side and outside the classroom. They 
realize that the church and the campus 
hangout, the factory and the sorority 
house affect student attitudes and 
problems. The appearance on the edu- 
cational scene of new agencies which 
may influence behavior is simply an ex- 
tension of this practice. 

This discussion will consider briefly 
three governmental agencies which 
may play an important part in shaping 
the attitudes of veterans who return to 
school or college. These’ agencies are: 
(1) the off-duty education divisions 
of the armed forces; (2) the discharge 
divisions of the armed forces; and (3) 
the Veterans’ Administration. No at- 
tention will be given to peacetime 
agencies, such as the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the United 
States Office of Education. 


OFF-DUTY EDUCATION 


The interest of men and women in 
our armed forces in further education 
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is one of the bright spots of our war- 
time experience. It is well known that 
each branch of the service operates an 
extensive off-duty educational pro- 
gram. In addition, the United States 
Armed Forces Institute,’ cooperatively 
sponsored by the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard, offers 
correspondence and __ self-teaching 
courses at the high school and college 
level. By the end of April, 1944, more 
than 180,000 service men and women 
had enrolled for Institute courses. Ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 books have been 
delivered or are on order for study by 
service personnel. This constantly 
growing program means that much 
informal educational guidance is be- 
ing given to men and women by of- 
ficers and enlisted personnel. 

As soon as hostilities cease, the 
Army plans to incorporate these study 
opportunities into the regular daily 
schedule of the soldiers. For the period 
before demobilization the program will 
be expanded, and special technical 
training and university study centers 
may be created in foreign countries. 

The Navy program, because of the 
nature of the men’s assignments on 
ship and shore stations, will be an ex- 
tension of the present group study, 
plus correspondence courses. 

The implications of these plans for 
civilian education are clear. Most serv- 
ice men and women are studying to 
improve themselves for civilian life. 
Many of them (the Research Division 
of Special Services of the Army esti- 

1See catalog of the USAFI, March, 1944, 
which can be obtained by writing to the Com- 


mandant, United States Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


mates a minimum of 7 per cent) in- 
tend to return to school. They will 
rightfully expect educational institu- 
tions to be prepared to evaluate and 
grant credit for demonstrated educa- 
tional growth.” 

To facilitate fair consideration of 
the educational competence of service 
personnel, the United States Armed 
Forces Institute has developed an ex- 
tensive examination and reporting sys- 
tem. Under contract with the Board 
of Examinations of the University of 
Chicago, three types of tests have been 
developed: (1) Tests of General Edu- 
cational Development at the high 
school and college level; (2) Subject 
Matter Tests in the usual high school 
and college fields; and (3) End-of- 
Course Tests for correspondence and 
self-teaching courses. Public forms of 
the first two types of tests are dis- 
tributed by the Cooperative Test 
Service of the American Council on 
Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York City. 

Under the present procedure, a 
soldier or sailor requests an examina- 
tion from the Institute. The results 
are reported to the school or college 
which the man designates. The institu- 
tion, in turn, reports to the Institute 
the amount of credit which it will give 
for the work. Through April, 1944, 
more than 3,000 requests for credit 
had been received by the Institute. As 
the end of the war nears, with the 
liberal postwar educational provisions 
of the GI Bill, these requests will in- 
crease rapidly. 


2 Sound Educational Credit for Military Ex- 
perience. American Council on Education, 
1943, Washington, D. C. 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


College registrars, admissions of- 
ficers, and deans must immediately de- 
velop new plans and procedures for 
this work. The traditional adding up 
of 15 units from an accredited high 
school, plus a principal’s recommen- 
dation and the results of an aptitude 
test, will not suffice. Picture the soldier 
who applies to a college after two 
years of active duty in Italy. He is 
twenty-four years of age, married, left 
high school in his junior year, and be- 
fore his induction worked for five 
years as a junior accountant. He speaks 
Italian fairly well, and presents certi- 
fications of completion of twelve 
weeks in an Army radio-technician 
school, plus three correspondence 
courses in Latin-American history, con- 
stitutional law, and social pathology— 
offered by the University of Arkansas, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, and Western Michigan 
College of Education respectively— 
and a USAFI self-teaching course in 


_ Bookkeeping and Accounting, Funda- 


mental Principles. 

That case is not exaggerated. Many 
will be more complex. We must get 
ready by: (1) studying the procedures 
and materials developed by the Insti- 
tute and the armed forces; (2) learn- 
ing to interpret the results of available 
tests; and (3) adjusting our admission 
and counseling procedures so that new 
patterns of educational achievement 
can be fairly evaluated and new stu- 
dents can be effectively placed. 


DISCHARGE PROCEDURES 


The Adjutant General’s Office in 
the Army and the Bureau of Per- 
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sonnel in the Navy are the agencies 
responsible for the discharge of mili- 
tary personnel. At the present time 
the plans of the Adjutant General’s 
Office are more definite than those of 
the Navy and will, therefore, be dis- 
cussed in more detail. 

The Army is now operating several 
experimental discharge centers. Be- 
cause of a forty-eight hour limitation 
on the time which a man may spend in 
the discharge center, the program is 
not so extensive as might be wished. 
However, an orientation talk is given 
to all service personnel, and each man 
is interviewed by specially trained of- 
ficers to complete Form 100. This 
form contains much significant infor- 
mation about service and preservice 
experiences, as well as a recommenda- 
tion from the interviewer. It is given 
to the man for presentation to em- 
ployers or educational institutions. 
Following the interview, trained coun- 
selors are available to assist the man 
who wants help with vocational, edu- 
cational, or personal problems. In ad- 
dition, representatives from the United 
States Employment Service, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and other agencies are 
available. In the experimental centers 
many men are taking advantage of 
these counseling opportunities. How- 
ever, the fact that much paper work, 
settlement of pay, and a physical ex- 
amination must also be included in the 
forty-eight hour period limits the time 
available for intensive counseling. 

The Adjutant General’s Office 
plans to establish approximately thirty 
discharge centers of this type, in ad- 
dition to using all major hospitals. Men 
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will be discharged as near their homes 
as possible. 

Plans are now under way which, 
when perfected, will permit counsel- 
ing in the discharge centers at the 
foreign stations where men await re- 
turn to the United States. If the pro- 
gram of the Adjutant General’s Office 
is effectively linked to the educational 
program abroad, constructive counsel- 
ing ought to be possible. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Veterans’ Administration is al- 
ready operating an extensive educa- 
tional program for disabled veterans 
under Public Law No. 16, and many 
men have already been assigned to col- 
leges. To encourage effective educa- 
tional placement of men, the Veterans’ 
Administration has created an experi- 
mental counseling center at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Under 
this plan, the Veterans’ Administration 
places in the center several persons to 
advise the men of their rights and 
privileges. In addition, the educational 
institution contracts to furnish trained 
testing personnel and trained coun- 
selors. This program for disabled vet- 
erans will soon be expanded by the 
creation of additional centers in col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country. 

No public statement has yet been 
made regarding the use of these coun- 
seling centers for the much larger 
number of men eligible for education 


under the GI Bill. It should be pointed 
out that the Bill provides that the man 
may himself decide what school. he 
wishes to enter. However, for the 
much larger group who may have no 
definite ideas regarding the type of 
training that they desire or the in- 
stitutions which they wish to attend, 
there will need to be some organized 
counseling procedure. The program of 
the experimental centers might well 
be expanded to care for this group. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Even with the expansion of federal 
agencies dealing with the counseling 
of service personnel, not all our prob- 
lems are solved. Each community in 
the country, and certainly each edu- 
cational institution, must be ready to 
counsel and help veterans. The need 
for such planning at the community 
and institutional level has been ably 
stated in the recent publication of the 
American Council on Education’s 
Committee on Student Personnel 
Work, entitled Counseling and Post- 
war Educational Opportunities. 

The challenge which faces civilian 
educational institutions in absorbing 
and effectively rehabilitating the new 
groups of students that will soon come 
to us is a serious one. Public attention 
will be focused on this group. Schools 
and colleges must be ready. Student 
personnel workers must assume new 
and heavy duties. 
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David Eugene Smith, 1860-1944 


AVID EUGENE SMITH, professor 
emeritus of mathematics at 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, died at his home in New York 
City on Saturday, July 29, 1944, at 
the age of eighty-four. 

He was born in Cortland, N. Y., 
the son of Abram P. and May Eliza- 
beth Bronson Smith. Dr. Horace Bron- 
son, a learned country doctor, taught 
his daughter, May Elizabeth, nature 
study, science, Latin, and Greek while 
she was still very young, and she in 
turn instructed her son David Eugene 
along these lines. As a result, he could 
speak both Latin and Greek as a boy, 
and much preferred studying the 
classics to weeding the garden or other 
chores assigned him by his father. 

When the Cortland State Normal 
School opened, David Eugene was the 
first student to enroll, and at seven- 
teen years of age he entered Syracuse 
University. While in Syracuse he 
studied art and languages, especially 
Hebrew. As a result, he could read the 
Bible in its original language, and he 
often expressed the opinion that “If 
you want to find the beauty of the 
Bible, read it in the Hebrew tongue, 
especially the Book of David.” 

After his graduation from Syracuse, 
in 1881, David E ugene Smith studied 
law in his father’s office, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1884—the young- 
est lawyer in Cortland. Before coming 
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to Teachers College, he also taught 
three years at the Brockport Normal 
School. 

Dr. Smith was the author of many 
mathematics textbooks in wide use in 
this country, books on the history and 
teaching of mathematics, and books of 
more popular appeal, such as Number 
Stories of Long Ago, which was the 
outgrowth of stories he told nightly to 
children where he spent his summer 
vacation many years ago. In 1933 he 
was decorated by the late Rega Khan 
Pahleri, then Shah of Iran, for his 
translation of The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. Dr. Smith was also the au- 
thor of numerous articles published in 
mathematical and educational journals. 
The best known among these articles 
is undoubtedly “Religio Mathematici,” 
which appeared in the November, 
1921, Teachers College Record. 

An authority on the history of 
mathematics, Dr. Smith spent many 
years of his life collecting rare books 
and manuscripts abroad, both for him- 
self and for the late George Plimpton 
of Ginn and Company, textbook pub- 
lishers. All of Dr. Smith’s valuable col- 
lection and that of Mr. Plimpton were 
recently given to Columbia University 
and are now housed in Low Memorial 
Library. 

His love of travel (he made eighty 
Atlantic crossings), his interest in ac- 
quiring rare books and beautiful art 
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pieces, and his willingness to share all 
these with his friends made Dr. Smith 
an ideal host and his home a center of 
culture. Miss Bertha M. Frick, curator 
of the David Eugene Smith Library, 
quotes him as saying: “I love to sit 
here and let my eyes wander. Wher- 
ever they fall I live again my experi- 
ence in finding that particular treasure 
—on a trip down a river infested by 


crocodiles; sitting cross-legged in the 
mud with a native chief; wandering 
among the ruins of an ancient Buddhist 
monastery, ghostly in the moonlight.” 

David Eugene Smith was a very ac- 
tive member of most of the well- 
known mathematical organizations. A 
scholar and a great teacher, he was 
loved and revered by all who had the 


good fortune to know him. 
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DEBATING IN THE COLONIAL CHARTERED COLLEGES* 


HE purpose of this study is to trace and 

describe the major types of debating, 
curricular and extracurricular, practiced at 
Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Brown, 
Rutgers, and Dartmouth (the nine Ameri- 
can colonial chartered colleges) from the 
introduction of the syllogistic disputation 
in the seventeenth century to the estab- 
lishment of intercollegiate debating in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The material presented in this study was 
drawn, in the main, from: (1) college re- 
ports, laws, and catalogues; (2) minutes of 
college board and faculty meetings; (3) 
commencement and exhibition programs 
and broadsides; (4) minutes, constitutions, 
and records of the debate societies; and (5) 
contemporary diaries, letters, newspapers, 
and textbooks. Additional information was 
garnered from biographies of contemporary 
figures, theses on the history of speech 
education in America, histories of the vari- 
ous colonial chartered colleges, histories 
of individual debate societies, books and 
articles on American and European educa- 
tion, and books and articles on debating 
and speech education. 


PROCEDURE 


In order to focus attention upon the 
major types of debating, this study is di- 
vided into four chapters: the Syllogistic 
Disputation; The Forensic Disputation; The 


Literary and Debating Society; and Inter- 
collegiate Debating. Particular attention is 
given to the rise and decline of each type 
of debating, reasons for the rise and de- 
cline, and the general procedure employed 
in conducting the debate. In order to as- 
sist the reader who is not acquainted with 
the background of the period discussed, a 
brief statement of “educational antecedents” 
is made at the beginning of each chapter. 
The appendix contains examples of the 
syllogistic and forensic disputations and 
specimens of the determinations or decis- 
ions given by the tutor or president at the 
conclusion of the disputations. 


FINDINGS 


The first of the major debate types to be 
practiced in the American colonial chartered 
colleges was the Latin syllogistic disputa- 
tion, which was transplanted from the 
parent European universities by the early 
colonists. Stressing formal logic as_ its 
method of proof, Latin as its means of ex- 
pression, the prescribed curriculum as its 
source of subject matter, and the Bible as 
expounded by the reverend president or 
tutor as its standard of truth, the syllogis- 
tic disputation flourished in the classrooms 
and commencement exhibitions of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
as a teaching, testing, and exhibiting de- 
vice. By the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, the old scholastic exercise 
had lost most of its prestige, and after 1809 
it was no longer practiced in any of the 


* By Davip Potter, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 899. 
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colonial chartered colleges. Outstanding 
among the factors responsible for the de- 
mise of the exercise were the spread of the 
Enlightenment and its initial small but never- 
theless liberalizing effect upon the curricu- 
lum, an increased suspicion of syllogistic 
logic as a tool of inquiry, the rise of the 
vernacular and an accompanying interest in 
a more complete rhetoric, and the surge of 
events surrounding the American Revolu- 
tion with a consequent influx of vital secu- 
lar questions which could not be adequately 
debated in the restrictive Latin syllogistic 
manner. 

Nurtured by the very influences respon- 
sible for the decline of the syllogistic ex- 
ercise, the forensic disputation made its ap- 
pearance in the classrooms and at the com- 
mencement exhibitions of the colonial char- 
tered colleges around the midpoint of the 
eighteenth century. Differing from _ its 
scholastic predecessor in its denial of the 
restrictive yoke of the syllogism, its inclu- 
sion of ethical and pathetic proof as well 
as logical, its freedom from scholastic sub- 
tleties of language, and its use of the 
vernacular instead of Latin, the forensic 
disputation offered the collegian a more 
flexible form of debate. 

However, after flourishing for more than 
fifty years, the forensic disputation began 
to decline in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century, and by 1865 only Yale, 
Harvard, and Dartmouth prescribed its 
practice. The major causes for this decline 
would seem to be: (1) the great popularity 
of the literary and debating societies, es- 
pecially in the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century; and (2) the increased 
liberalization of the curriculum especially 
after the middle of the century with the 
consequent attendance of many students 
more interested in preparing for scientific 
and business careers than in acquiring sound 
argumentative techniques. 

Even before the forensic disputation made 
its mark in the curriculum and in the com- 
mencement exhibition, it was a featured ex- 
ercise in the literary and debating societies 


which sprang up early in the eighteenth 
century. The questions debated in the writ- 
ten forensic fashion were mainly concerned 
with ethical, moral, and religious problems, 
Toward the end of the colonial period, 
however, the same trend noticeable in the 
classroom manifested itself, and questions 
of economic, social, educational, and politi- 
cal significance were debated in both the 
forensic and the more spontaneous, extem- 
pore manner. While the trend toward the 
vital and the secular continued through the 
early years of the republic, a counter move- 
ment toward the literary and the “academic” 
also was discernible. These two trends con- 
tinued through the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In the period following the Civil 
War the same pattern was followed, but 
toward the end of the century the literary 
and the “academic” were largely displaced 
by questions dealing with the pressing 
problems of the day. 

Under the ardent sponsorship of a small 
group of students, professors, and trustees 
who felt that there was still a place for 
forensic training and the old societies in 
the American colleges, a revival of debat- 
ing was initiated in the late 70’s and the 
early 80’s at several of the colonial char- 
tered institutions. By 1878-79 Harvard was 
offering the famous “English 6. Oral Dis- 
cussion,” and by the end of 1892 the con- 
tests between the unions of Harvard and 
Yale were engaging the attention of the 
competition-conscious academic world. The 
other colonial chartered colleges, with 
the exception of William and Mary, soon 
joined the established leagues or created 
new ones. Similarly, motivated by the 
amazing success of the early Harvard teams 
which were benefiting from a _ regular 
course in debating as well as from faculty 
or alumni coaching, Yale, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, Brown, and Dartmouth 
also established their own courses in argu- 
mentation and debate so that by 1900 debat- 
ing had again assumed a position of impor- 
tance on the campus and in the classroom 
of the American colonial chartered college. 
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CURRENT CONCEPTIONS OF DEMOCRACY * 


y]AueE purpose of this study was to in- 

Teele currently held conceptions 
of democracy with a view to discovering 
the major points of agreement and dis- 
agreement. 

Although interest in democracy, as 
judged by the amount of discussion of it, 
has increased tremendously in recent years, 
there has not been a correspondingly exten- 
sive study of its meanings and applications. 
In fact, it is frequently charged that most 
people have only a vague idea of what they 
mean by democracy. The term needs clari- 
fication so that it can serve as a medium 
for interchange of ideas and as a defense 
against rival theories of life and govern- 
ment, and in order to make possible effective 
education for democracy. 

A basic assumption of the study is that 
as far as interchange of ideas is concerned, 
a word means what the people who use it 
think it means. Hence, the clarification of 
the word must not be sought from a few 
specialists or leaders, but from the people 
themselves. This study is concerned with 
the concepts of democracy that are com- 
monly held by the general public. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


Various methods of ascertaining the 
meanings people attach to the word democ- 
racy were considered, and several were 
given preliminary tryouts. The method se- 
lected involved a written questionnaire 
composed of many short statements about 
democracy with set responses to be checked 
to indicate degree of agreement or disagree- 
ment with each statement. Although this 
method has certain limitations, it seemed 
better adapted to the purposes of the study 
than any other. 

Statements about the meaning and impli- 
cations of democracy were gathered from 
various sources, ranging from learned clas- 
sics on the subject to illiterate essays. These 


statements were edited, reduced in num- 
ber, and organized into two forms for pre- 
liminary tryout. Revisions were made as a 
result, and in the second tryout significantly 
fewer responses were omitted because of 
unclearness or ambiguity. When prepared 
for final use, the instrument consisted of 
three forms of ninety-two items each, Pro- 
visions for measuring internal consistency 
were made by the inclusion of pairs of 
similar or contradictory items. 

The democracy questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to various groups of adults de- 
fined by occupation or organizational mem- 
bership. Replies sufficient for tabulation 
purposes were received from six of the 
groups: graduate students in education, 
business executives, participants in an essay 
contest on the meaning of democracy, peo- 
ple affiliated with an organization promot- 
ing education about democracy, officers in 
cooperatives, and members of a farm group. 

A total of 953 usable forms was returned. 
The percentage of returns ranged as high 
as 64 per cent for one group. For the five 
groups for which the data were available, 
the combined rate of return was 44 per cent. 

Data were tabulated on the sex, age, and 
annual income of the respondents. Two- 
thirds of the respondents were men; the 
median age reported was 40.8 years; and 
the median annual income reported was 
$2300. 

Tests of internal consistency substantiated 
the assumption that the forms would be 
carefully and thoughtfully filled out by the 
respondents. Nevertheless, some of the re- 
spondents gave inconsistent responses to se- 
lected pairs of items. The prevalence of 
these inconsistent responses varied from 
group to group, the business executives be- 
ing significantly above the average in the 
proportion of responses scored inconsistent 
and the graduate students being significantly 
below the average in this respect. 


* By Joun R. Beery, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 898. 
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FINDINGS 


The groups varied in the number of items 
with which they agreed or disagreed to an 
extent significantly different from the av- 
erage. The business executives made up the 
most divergent group in this respect, and 
the graduate students were next. An exami- 
nation of group alignments revealed that 
the business executives, the democracy pa- 
trons, and the essay contestants tended 
strongly to agree among themselves and to 
disagree with the graduate students, the 
farmers, and the cooperators. These latter 
groups likewise tended to agree among 
themselves quite strongly. 

Tabulation of the results revealed that 
there is a large body of democratic theory 
on which the vast majority of the respond- 
ents were agreed. Fifty-two of the items 
were agreed upon by 95 per cent or more 
of the respondents. These items on which 
there was practically unanimous agreement 
may be organized under six heads: (1) the 
worth and dignity of the individual human 


being; (2) equality of individuals; (3) 
liberty; (4) government by the people; (5) 
free play of intelligence; and (6) duties and 
obligations. 

There were twenty-five items on which 
there was marked disagreement. This group 
was largely accounted for by differences of 
opinion as to specific applications of some 
basic principle. The disagreement was es- 
pecially evident in the economic area, 
Sharp differences appeared on the problems 
of the place of free enterprise and private 
ownership of the means of production. 

The results of the study demonstrate 
that there is a large body of democratic 
theory on which there is common agree- 
ment. Such principles or concepts should 
be emphasized in the schools. The results 
also indicate that there are sharply divided 
opinions about some principles and that 
these divisions often follow group lines, 
Public discussion should seek to reconcile 
these opposing views, the discussion always 
being predicated on the principles accepted 
by all. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES AND ADULT 
PARTICIPATION IN CERTAIN CULTURAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES* 


HE problem of the present study was 
on ts discover the socio-economic factors 
or circumstances which influence or have 
some bearing on the participation or non- 
participation of adults in educational and 
cultural activities in order to determine how 
a community program of adult education, 
calculated to reach all sections of the popu- 
lation, may be established in a city (Spring- 
field, Massachusetts). 


THE PROCEDURE 


In studying the association between socio- 
economic factors and participation in edu- 


cational and cultural activities it appeared 
important not only to secure a sampling of 
the adult population in the city as a whole 
but to provide for a comparative analysis 
of samples from different ecological areas. 

Fourteen ecological areas representative 
of the entire city were selected. A random 
sampling of the adult residents in each area 
was then secured. Selection of areas was 
facilitated by: (1) the aid of City Planning 
Board maps which indicate rentals, evalua- 
tions, density of population, size of family, 
and total population within areas; (2) the 
Curtis Publishing Company Survey of 


* By AxpranamM Aspott Kaptan, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 889. 
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Springfield, which divides the city into 
socio-economic areas based upon rentals, 
purchasing power, \percentage of foreign- 
born and percentage of Negroes; (3) the 
advice and suggestions of realtors; and (4) 
personal knowledge of the city. 

A 5 per cent sampling, five thousand 
cases, of the entire adult population was se- 
cured. A questionnaire schedule was used 
by a staff of investigators in securing the 
samples. The schedules were filled out by 
the investigators in the course of direct per- 
sonal interviews. 

The socio-economic factors studied were: 
sex, age, marital status, education, economic 
status, Occupation, nationality, and accessi- 
bility. The educational and cultural activi- 
ties selected included use of the public li- 
brary, attendance at public forums, attend- 
ance at concerts, attendance at art exhibits, 
and attendance at courses. 

The fourteen ecological areas were com- 
pared in terms of socio-economic status and 
participation in cultural and educational ac- 
tivities. The entire five thousand cases were 
then studied as a whole, disregarding area 
divisions, and the association between each 
of the socio-economic factors and each of 
the educational activities was determined 
for the entire sampling. 


FINDINGS 


The various sections of a city (Spring- 
field) differ in respect to socio-economic 
characteristics. Analysis of the fourteen 
areas selected revealed marked differences 
between areas in respect to education, eco- 
nomic status, occupation, and percentage 
of foreign-born. On the whole, areas whose 
residents had had more education were also 
areas whose residents were of higher eco- 
nomic status, engaged in the more remuner- 
ative occupations. These areas also had 
larger percentages of native-born popula- 
tion, . 

Residents of the fourteen ecological areas 
do not participate in educational and cul- 
tural activities to the same degree. There 
were marked differences between them in 


the percentage of cases participating in the 
five educational and cultural activities 
studied. In general, residents of areas of 
higher socio-economic status participated 
to a greater degree and in a larger number 
of activities than residents of lower status 
areas. There was evidence that geographic 
accessibility (transportation, etc.) was an 
important factor to be considered, From 
the comments of persons interviewed and 
from the observations of representative 
leaders of particular (national origin, 
racial, and labor) groups, it was evident 
that there were interested persons in those 
groups who did not participate because of 
a feeling of “not belonging,” of not feeling 
welcome or because of the feeling that their 
particular problems were not being dealt 
with or would not be given a favorable 
hearing. It was apparent that “psychologi- 
cal accessibility” might be as significant a 
factor as geographic accessibility. 

There is a definite association between 
certain socio-economic factors and partici- 
pation in certain educational and cultural 
activities. 

1. A greater percentage of women than 
men used the public library and attended 
art museums and concerts, There was little 
difference between the sexes in attendance 
at public forums and courses. 

2. Larger percentages of persons in the 
younger age groups used the public library, 
attended courses and the art museums. 

3. Differences between the age groups 
and between the sexes in respect to reasons 
given for not using the public library and 
for not attending the public forums were 
evident. 

4. Larger percentages of single persons 
than married persons participated in each 
of the five activities. 

5. A strong association between amount 
of previous education and participation in 
educational and cultural activities was ap- 
parent. Larger percentages of persons with 
more education participated in all five ac- 
tivities than those with less education. 

6. Participation in educational activities 
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also appeared to be closely associated with 
economic status. In general, more persons 
of higher economic status took advantage 
of educational and cultural offerings than 
persons of lower economic status. 

7. The data on association between oc- 
cupation and participation revealed that 
professional and white-collar groups had 
the highest percentage of participation in 
educational and cultural activities. Those 
engaged in unskilled occupations and in 
personal service participated least. 

8. A real association appeared to exist be- 
tween origin and participation in educa- 
tional activities. Larger percentages of per- 
sons in some national origin groups partici- 
pated in educational activities to a greater 
degree than those in other groups. 

There was evidence that more adults 
would participate in adult education if edu- 
cational and cultural activities were made 
more readily accessible. It was discovered 
that both those already attending the pub- 
lic forums and those who had not hitherto 
participated would attend neighborhood fo- 
rums more frequently than the centrally lo- 
cated forums, Of the five thousand persons 
interviewed, 66 per cent reported courses 
or activities they would be interested in 
attending if neighborhood centers of adult 
education were established. Of all the per- 
sons interviewed, 39 per cent reported or- 
ganizational affiliations. It was apparent that 
educational opportunities might be made 
available through already existing organiza- 
tions and thus make it possible to reach 
many persons who had not been previously 
attracted by more formal programs. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


Traditional methods, of organization and 
administration of adult programs must be 
revised to meet the needs and interests of 
the persons they are intended to serve, 

Adult education offerings must be made 
more readily accessible. Adult educators 
should not wait for their clientele to come 
to them. Educators must bring their pro- 
grams to the people they wish to reach at 
places and at hours convenient to the peo- 
ple. Neighborhood adult education centers 
providing educational and recreational op- 
portunities during daylight and evening 
hours might well achieve this purpose. 

Adult educators must use less formal 
methods of approach and utilize existing 
agencies and organizations to which adults 
are already affiliated for educational pur- 
poses. 

Adult education agencies in a city should 
establish a clearing house or council to elim- 
inate overlapping services and to plan a 
community-wide educational program that 
would expand the present clientele of adult 
education and reach broader sections of the 
population. 

Adult education programs should be ex- 
panded to meet a wider range of educa- 
tional, hobby, and recreational interests. 

A comprehensive vocational and educa- 
tional guidance service should be provided 
for adults. 

More democratic representation on the 
boards of adult education agencies from 
among the people’ they are intended to 
serve should be provided. 
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Institute of Adult Education 


Proressor Morse A. Cartwright, executive 
officer of the Institute of Adult Education, 
is on sabbatical leave of absence for the 
1944-45 Winter session. 


E.woop Hsin-Pao Yang has been appointed 
a research assistant in the Institute of Adult 
Education for the 1944-45 academic year. 
Mr. Yang was director of civilian defense 
in Fukien Province, China, from 1936 to 
1939. He then came to this country to 
study rural adult education, especially the 
agricultural and home economics extension 
services of the state colleges of agriculture. 
For the last year and a half, he has been a 
trainee in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, working in the divisions of Rural 
Population and Welfare and Field Studies 
and Training. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proresson Edmund deS. Brunner again 
spent the summer as assistant county agent 
in his home county in Massachusetts. He 
conducted a post-war rural policy survey 
in two townships covering half the county. 
The survey results will form the basis of 
educational meetings which will be held 
during the fall and winter among the 
local population, and from which definite 
local policies and action are expected to 
emerge. 
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Division II 
Organization and Administration 
of Education 


Tue Third Annual Workshop and Con- 
ference on School Administrative Problems 
held at Teachers College from July 3 to 21, 
was attended by more than seventy super- 
intendents of schools and other school ad- 
ministrative officers representing twenty- 
two states and Canada. 


From August 19 through September 4, 
Professor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck partici- 
pated in a conference under the joint aus- 
pices of the adult education service of 
Macdonald College, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada and the department of 
social science of Laval University, of which 
Father Francois Levesque is dean and Eu- 
gene Bussiere is director of extension. The 
conference was held at Cedar Lodge on 
Lake Memphramegog. The group was com- 
prised of adult education leaders, including 
those in the field of library service, agri- 
cultural cooperatives and organized labor, 
and representatives of the Canadian Na- 
tional Film Board, especially from Quebec, 
Ontario and the Maritimes. 


Division III 
Guidance 


Proressor Ruth Strang assisted in the Edu- 
cational Guidance Clinic held June 26-29 
at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania. She is currently serving on the 
United China Relief Advisory Committee 
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on Child Care and Development, and on a 
technical committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association to study the 
materials prepared by this organization. 


Gateways to Readable Books, recently 
published by H. W. Wilson Company, is 
an annotated graded list of books in many 
fields for adolescents who find reading dif- 
ficult. Three librarians, Miss Alice Checko- 
vitz of the Horace Mann-Lincoln School, 
Miss Christine Gilbert of the Teachers Col- 
lege Library, and Miss Margaret Scoggin 
of Nathan Straus Public Library, all actively 
concerned with the reading of boys and 
girls, collaborated with Dr. Strang in mak- 
ing this volume available to teachers, 
parents, librarians and high school age stu- 
dents. 


On Avcust 7 Professor H. D. Kitson ad- 
dressed the Separation Classification School 
of the Army Service Forces at Fort Dix, 
N. J. The personnel of this school is pre- 
paring to counsel members of the Armed 
Forces prior to discharge. Visitors to the 
department of vocational guidance and oc- 
cupational adjustment during the summer 
session included Lt. Hugh Bell of the 
Armed Service Forces and Dr. Edwin 
Davis, supervisor of occupation and guid- 
ance information service, Vermont State 
Department of Education. Both of these 
men addressed the class in educational and 
vocational guidance. 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


VIsITING instructors on the staff of curricu- 
lum and teaching during the summer ses- 
sion included: Miss Etta Rose Bailey, princi- 
pal, the Maury School, Richmond, Va., who 
directed the Benjamin Franklin Childhood 
Center; Dr. L. Gonzalez Del Campo, pro- 
fessor of social science, Havana Normal 


School, Cuba, who was an instructor in the 
Curriculum Workshop; Mrs. Hermine 
Dudley, teacher of rhythms at the Ethical 
Culture Schools in New York City and 
Hessian Hills School, Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., who taught a course in play and 
rhythms in childhood education; and Mrs, 
Margaret O. Hyde, science teacher, Ship- 
ley School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., who offered 
a laboratory course in elementary science, 


AppDITIONAL staff members were: Miss Pau- 
line Johnson, assistant professor of art, 
University of Washington, who offered a 
course on the arts in childhood education; 
Miss Dorothea McCarthy, associate profes- 
sor of psychology, Fordham University, 
New York City, who taught classes on the 
mental, emotional and social development 
of children; Miss Constance M. McCul- 
lough, assistant professor of education, 
Western Reserve University and Mr. Ar- 
thur E. Traxler, associate director, Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, New York, who 
collaborated with Professor Ruth Strang in 
a course on the improvement of reading in 
high school and college; and Miss Marie 
E. Merrill, assistant principal, Bronxville, 
New York, Elementary School, who gave 
a course on reading in childhood education. 


Oruer visiting instructors included: Mrs. 
Mary Alice Mitchell, director of elemen- 
tary education, Newton, Mass., public 
schools, who offered a course in practice in 
reading diagnosis; Dr. Etta Schneider Ress, 
consultant, film library, New York Univer- 
sity, who taught the laboratory class on 
audio-visual materials of instruction; Dr. 
Gilbert S. Willey, assistant superintendent 
in charge of elementary education, Denver, 
Colo., who assisted in the Curriculum Work- 
shop and collaborated with Miss Alice Miel 
in the general course in curriculum develop- 
ment. 


On Jury 10 from 3:30 to 5:00, members 
of the staff of curriculum and teaching met 
with students in the department to discuss 
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ways in which the alumni and current stu- 
dent groups at Teachers College could co- 
operate to serve each other. The students 
in the department sponsored a social hour 
on the evening of July 27 at which William 
Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus of 
Education, was the guest speaker. His topic 
was “Teacher Education for the Future.” 


Proressor Jean Betzner, national president, 
was the guest speaker at a tea for the mem- 
bers of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation held on August 9 in the Grace Dodge 
Room. Sponsored by summer session stu- 
dents, the tea was attended by nearly 400 
members of the association. 


Proressor Ernest G. Osborne is currently 
conducting a radio program over station 
WMCA, New York City, on Fridays at 
1:15 P.M. called, “The Inquiring Parent.” 
Professor Osborne answers questions on 
child development, behavior and upbring- 
ing sent in by puzzled parents. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig conducted a 
curriculum conference at West Essex, N. J., 
on May 25. On May 31, he served as 
consultant to the curriculum committee of 
the Newark, N. J. public schools. During 
the week of June 19, Professor Craig acted 
as consultant in a workshop conference at 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. The 
U. S. Office of Education invited a small 
group of science teachers to confer on 
August 5 and Professor Craig participated 
in these discussions. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tue Teacuers College Summer Session 
Chorus of 200 voices under the direction of 
Professor Harry R. Wilson, gave a pro- 
gram on August 2 at one of the wartime 
concerts sponsored by the Division of Parks 
of New York City and the L ague of Com- 
posers. The concert was held at the Cen- 


tral Park Mall and was broadcast over 
station WNYC. The same program was re- 
peated on August 3 at the Music Grove in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressors Helen Judy-Bond, Clara M. 
Taylor, and Dorothy Houghton attended 
the annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Chicago June 
20-23. 


Proressor Bond has been named a member 
of the committee of women, National 
Council of American Soviet Friendships, 
Inc., with the responsibility for the selec- 
tion of home economics material to be sent 
through the Russian Embassy to the Mu- 
seum of Moscow for use in schools and 
homes. 


Proressor Taylor addressed the Association 
of Home Making Teachers of the New 
York City schools at the spring meeting on 
May 8 held at the Russell Sage Foundation 
Building. Her topic was “Recent Progress 
in Nutrition.” 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


As Presment of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, Professor William L. Hughes at- 
tended a meeting September 19 and 20 to 
plan the association’s 1945 convention, 
scheduled for April in Chicago. 


Durine June, Professor Hughes was one of 
four consultants of the research division of 
the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion who participated in a survey of the 
schools of Mohawk and Solavy, N. Y. On 
July 27 and 29, he attended a planning con- 
ference in Washington, D. C. in a joint 
effort on the part of the American Medi- 
cal Association and the National Council 
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on Physical Fitness of the Federal Security 
Agency to promote a program of fitness 
throughout the nation. 


Proressor Josephine L. Rathbone attended 
the meetings of the Congress on Physical 
Medicine in Cleveland from September 6 
to 9. During the summer session, a new 
course in recreational therapy was con- 
ducted at Teachers College under Profes- 
sor Rathbone’s direction. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Tue Mary Adelaide Nutting award in 
honor of Professor Emeritus Adelaide Nut- 
ting, formerly director of nursing education 
at Teachers College, was established by the 
National League of Nursing Education on 
the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary in 
1943. The medal, which was designed by 
Malvina Hoffman, will be awarded from 
time to time in recognition of outstanding 
leadership in nursing education. On May s, 
1944, the first copy of this medal was pre- 
sented to Miss Nutting at her apartment in 
the Emerson by Miss Stella Goostray, 
president of the League of Nursing Educa- 
tion. Miss Nutting was one of the original 
founders of the League and one of the mem- 
bers of the committee which brought into 
existence in 1899 the course in hospital 
economics at Teachers College. The de- 
velopment of this department of nursing 
education, which is the mother of all similar 
departments in colleges and universities, 
was only one of Miss Nutting’s distin- 
guished contributions to nursing education. 


On May 22, the Nursing Education seminar 
room, 107 Dodge Hall, was dedicated as a 
permanent memorial to the East Harlem 
Nursing and Health Service and to its di- 
rectors, Miss Grace Anderson and Miss 
Mabelle Welsh, who were in large measure 
responsible for its success as an educational 
and health center. Because of the close as- 


sociation of the Nursing Education Division 
of Teachers College with the East Harlem 
Service, and the fact that Miss Anderson 
and Miss Welsh were for many years mem- 
bers of its teaching staff, the location of this 
memorial room at Teachers College seems 
especially appropriate. The room is attrac- 
tively furnished with funds contributed by 
former staff members and friends and with 
some of the books and other equipment 
that belonged to the East Harlem Nursing 
and Health Service. A handsome samovar 
is the gift of the Nursing Committee of 
the Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service, 
which participated actively in the East Har- 
lem experiment. A contribution from Mrs, 
Lewis S. Thompson made the architectural 
changes in the room possible. 

Many of those who had studied and 
worked in this organization, including Miss 
Anderson and Miss Welsh and members of 
the Board, were present at the reception 
on May 22, when Mr. Homer Folks, Chair- 
man of the East Harlem Board, made the 
presentation. Dean Russell responded on be- 
half of Teachers College and Miss Stewart 
for the Nursing Education Division. Special 
thanks were extended to Miss Mary E, 
Bond, Chairman, Mrs. Charles J. Nourse, 
and Professor Lillian Hudson, who gave a 
great deal of time and thought to the under- 
taking. 

The seminar room is already in active 
use and provides a much needed addition 
to the facilities of the Nursing Education 
Division. It will be available for advanced 
students and staff and also for groups out- 
side the college who are working on serious 
studies relating to nursing education. 


Durine the past few months a number of 
changes have occurred in the organization 
and leadership of the Henry Street Visiting 
Nurse Service. Since 1910, when Miss Lil- 
lian D. Wald helped to launch the public 
health nursing program at Teachers College, 
the partnership between these two organi- 
zations has been very close. The directors 
and supervisors of the Visiting Nurse Serv- 
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ice have not only been responsible for most 
of the student field work and related teach- 
ing for public health nursing students, but 
they have been in many cases members of 
the teaching staff at the College. With the 
resignation of Miss Katherine Faville and 
Miss Leah Blaisdell, director and associate 
director of the Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Service, Nursing Education loses two 
staunch friends, lecturers in this division for 
several years. Miss Faville is now in charge 
of the Nursing Education Department 
at Wayne University in Detroit, and Miss 
Blaisdell has accepted a part-time position 
with the National Organization of Public 
Health Nursing in New York. Miss Marion 
G. Randall has been appointed as director, 
Miss Elizabeth C. Phillips as assistant direc- 
tor, and Miss Dorothy Wilson as educa- 
tional director of the Visiting Nurse Serv- 
ice of New York, which is the new name of 
the old Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Service. 

The renaming and reorganization of the 
Nursing Service, which takes place in the 
fiftieth year of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, has been necessitated by the tremen- 
dous growth of the nursing division and by 
the changing relationships of the two main 
parts of the original organization founded 
by Miss Wald. Since the new directors of 
the Nursing Service are all familiar with its 
policies and program, and have been closely 
associated with the work of the Nursing 
Education Division for some years, there is 
every assurance that the educational col- 
laboration between the two organizations 
will continue on the same cordial and con- 
structive basis as in the past. 


It is with great regret that the Nursing 
Education Division reports the retirement 
of Professor Maude B. Muse after twenty- 
three years of service as assisting scholar 
(1921-22), instructor (1922-27), assistant 
professor (1927-37), and associate professor 
(1937-44). Professor Muse has been pri- 
marily concerned with the preparation of 
teachers for nursing schools, and one of her 


many contributions has been the adaptation 
and application of educational psychology 
and the principles and methods of teaching 
to the needs of this group. She has also kept 
in close touch with the subject matter fields 
with which nurse teachers are directly con- 
cerned, and has contributed to both the con- 
tent and the methods of teaching of those 
subjects. Her courses in materia medica and 
in the history of nursing indicate the wide 
range of her interests and her knowledge 
of these subject matter fields. Professor 
Muse is widely known and recognized as 
an outstanding teacher and also as an author 
of several nursing texts, including her 
Psychology for Nurses and her Materia 
Medica for Nurses. She expects to remain in 
New York and to continue with her writing 
and other interests as far as her health per- 
mits. 


Miss Margaret Grainger, instructor and co- 
ordinator of field work in the head nurse 
program, during the year 1943-44, has been 
appointed as instructor in the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Nursing. Miss Katharine 
Nelson (B.S. 1942) has been appointed in 
her place. 


Mrs. Marjorie T. Overholser (A.M. 1944), 
who served as instructor in nursing educa- 
tion during the spring session of 1944 and 
helped to organize and direct the new 
course in the nursing of children, has been 
appointed as associate professor in the Cor- 
nell University-New York Hospital School 
of Nursing, where she succeeds Miss Har- 
riet Frost. Mrs. Margaret M. Adams (B.S. 
1936), who graduated from Teachers Col- 
lege with a combined program in nursing 
education and nursery school work, has 
been appointed as instructor in charge of 
the course in the nursing of children during 
the winter session of 1944. 


Proressor Elizabeth C. Burgess spent three 
days at the close of the summer session at 
the University of Vermont, giving lectures 
to graduate nurses on nursing legislation. 
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IN THE June intersession Miss Virginia Hen- 
derson participated in a workshop in clinical 
nursing education, held in the University 
of Minnesota. 


The Library 


Proressor Eleanor M. Witmer has recently 
become a member of the Council on Books 
in Wartime Library Committee which pre- 
pares reading lists on current topics for 
nation-wide distribution. 


APPROXIMATELY 1,000 books have been 
given by the Teachers College library to the 
International Y.M.C.A. for use among the 
Allied prisoners-of-war in European camps. 
At present important educational journals 
are being assembled for war-devastated li- 
braries. Inquiries regarding contributions 
may be sent to the library. 


GerMaN school textbooks from the library’s 
international education collection have re- 
cently been loaned to the Library of Con- 
gress for a special study being made by the 
U. S. Army. Plans for the post-war exten- 
sion of foreign educational book resources 
are well under way. Shipments have al- 
ready been received from Africa, New 


Zealand and Egypt. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Alexander, Doris (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
mathematics, St. Margaret School, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Allen, Hilda A. (A.M. 1938), dean of 
women, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
ae no fee is charged. For information write to the 

lacement Office for its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 


Allen, John Gillespie, Jr., teacher of science, 
Briarcliff High School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y, 


Allen, Lucile Anne, executive secretary, The 
Woman’s Foundation, New York, N. Y. 


Alonso, Gloria, instructor in Spanish, High 
School, Scotch Plains, N. J. 


Amato, Anna G., instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Public School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


Anderson, Tirzah (A.M. 1940), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Asfahl, William Daniel, director of teacher 
training and professor of education, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Atkins, William H., administrative assistant 
and teacher, Hillside Junior High School, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


Avedisian, C. T., instructor in biology, Horace 
Mann School for Boys, New York, N. Y. 


Baillie, Mary A. S. (M.S. 1944), instructor 
in science, Capital City School of Nursing, 
Washington, D. C. 


Baker, Janet H. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Point Pleasant 
Beach, N. J. 


Baker, Robert A., instructor in English, High 
School, Wallkill, N. Y. 


Bare, Thurman H. (Ed.D. 1944), principal, 
High School, North Plainfield, N. J. 


Barns, Helen V., instructor in chemistry and 
mathematics, Martin College, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Beach, Elizabeth, director of physical educa- 
tion, Panzer College of Physical Education and 
Hygiene, East Orange, N. J. 


Beatty, Audrey B. (A.M. 1941), assistant 
professor of home economics, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind. 


Beck, Minna McLeod (A.M. 1918), teacher 
of art, Halsted School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Bedrossian, Nuvart (A.M. 1941), supervisor of 
art, Central School No. 1, Wallkill, N. Y. 


Benjamin, Lillian, teacher of third grade, 
Public School, Nyack, N. Y. 


Bennett, Francis A. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in health and physical education, Columbia 
High School, Maplewood, N. J. 


Berzarsky, Blanche (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
intermediate grades, City Schools, Vanport City, 
Portland, Ore. 


Bieley, Miriam (A.M. 1941), head of art de- 
partment, Friends School, Wilmington, Del. 
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Binder, Marguerite (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Bingham, Eldred, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Birdsall, Evelyn Jessie (A.M. 1944), instruc- 
tor in fourth grade, Lanning Demonstration 
School, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Bishop, Leola (A.M. 1934), instructor in 
mathematics and science, Greenbrier Junior 
College, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Bittner, Margaret E., teacher of social studies, 
Boonsboro School, Boonsboro, Md. 


Bjorholm, Viola, teacher of English, Public 
High School, Cranford, N. J. 


Blake, Doris A. (A.M. 1939), critic teacher 
in training school, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


Blanken, Anna M. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
mathematics, Wagner Memorial Lutheran Col- 
lege, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Bliss, R. N. (A.M. 1940), teacher of social 
studies, Country Day School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Bockstedt, Adele D. (A.M. 1941), head of 
department of French, Greenwood School, 
Ruxton, Md. 


Bonney, Katharine A. (A.M. 1937), dean of 
residence, Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Bonney, Harriett L., supervisor of residence, 
Katharine Gibbs School, New York, N. Y. 


Born, Wolfgang, instructor in the history of 
art, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


Bowlby, Charles L. (A.M. 1943), headmaster, 
High School, Henniker, N. H. 


Brandt, Doris L. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
English, Irondequoit Public Schools, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Brashear, Dorothy H. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English, Junior High School, Rome, N. Y. 

Braucher, Pela, assistant professor of home 
economics, New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Brazda, Alice (A.M. 1941), secretary to 
dean, Rose-Croix University, San Jose, Calif. 

Brown, H. Emmett (Ed.D. 1938), professor of 
science, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buchanan, Mary Gardner Miller (A.M. 
1944), teacher of corrective speech, Elementary 
Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Budd, George F., instructor in education, 
State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Buhrson, Elene (A.M. 1940), supervisor of 
home economics, Divinity School, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


Buonaguro, Paul V., teacher of English, High 
School, Cranford, N. J. 


Burrows, Sara S., teacher of art, The Harley 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Burrus, Marvin E., teacher of mathematics, 
The Peddie School, Highstown, N. J. 


Butler, Jack F., assistant cafeteria ae 
Wright Aeronautical Company, Paterson, N. J 


Callies, Virginia, teacher of art, Public High 
School, Northport, N. Y. 


Cantwell, Elsie B. (B.S. 1940), assistant in 
reading room, Division of Nursing Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Carter, Elwyn F. (A.M. 1943), head of music 
department, Trinity University, San Antonio. 


Carter, Mary Frances (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in interior decorations and costume design, 
Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N. Y. 


Chiles, Marguerite, adviser to students, 
Woman's College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Clark, A. Richard, teacher of mathematics 
and science, New Canaan Country School, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Clark, Charlotte Whiting, instructor in art, 
Union Free School, Haverstraw, N. Y. 


Clark, Margaret R., teacher of English, Union 
Free School District No. 5, Valhalla, N. Y. 


Clifton, G. Eleanor, director of students, 
New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Clum, Lawrence Miller (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of Latin, Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 


Cole, Anna A. (A.M. 1941), associate home 
demonstration agent, New Jersey State Exten- 
sion Service, Newark, N. J. 


Coleman, Ruth Tozzer (A.M. 1929), teacher 
of mathematics, Junior High School, River 
Edge, N. J. 

Condict, Margaret, house supervisor, Barnard 
College, New York, N. Y. 


Condon, Margaret E. (A.M. 1933), vocational 
adviser, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


Cort, Ambrose, Jr., teacher of mathematics, 
Brooklyn Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cowgell, Corinne (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
English, Senior High School, Boonsboro, Md. 
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Coryell, Nancy Gillmore (Ph.D. 1937), 
teacher of educational psychology, College of 
Mount St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. 


Craig, J. Harry (A.M. 1940), director of 
child guidance staff, Public Schools, Austin, 
Tex. 


Crompton, Dorothy Mae, teacher of art, 
Elementary Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dabney, Mary Burwell (A.M. 1943), as- 
sistant in department of physical education, 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 


Darling, Elsie Lowrie, nursery school 
teacher, Bethlehem Day Nursery, New York, 
N. Y. 


Davis, Alice Evalyn, supervisor of music, 


Public Schools, Hudson, N. Y. 


Davis, George Joseph, dean of men, Shaw 
University, Raleigh, N. C. 


D’Evelyn, Katherine (Ed.D. 1944), director 
of guidance, Sixteenth District Schools, Elmont, 
N. Y. 


Dikovics, Robert L. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
social studies, Public Schools, Irvington, N. Y. 


Doll, Ronald C. (A.M. 1935), instructor in 
social studies, Senior High School, West 
Orange, N. J. 


Dunn, Josephine Joy, teacher of French and 
Spanish, High School, Garden City, N. Y. 


Eaton, Louise, teacher of Latin, High School, 
Irvington, N. Y. 

Eckert, Eleanor, teacher of upper grades, 
Hessian Hills School, Croton, N. Y. 


Eldridge, Elizabeth Hewes, housemother, 
Woods Schools, Inc., Langhorne, Pa. 


Emsley, Joan (A.M. 1939), supervisor of 
language arts, Elementary Schools, Bridgeton, 


Faison, Martha H. (A.M. 1920), teacher of 
English, Calhoun School, New York, N. Y. 


Falvey, Frances E., instructor in education, 
Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. 


Feyereisen, Kathryn V. (A.M. 1943), elemen- 
tary coordinator, County Schools, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Finch, Helen M. (A.M. 1943), director of 
nursery school, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S.C. 


Fisher, Helen L. (A.M. 1944), assistant home 
demonstration agent, New York State Emer- 
gency Food Commission, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Fisk, Martha R., assistant director of food 


research, Hotels Statler Co., Inc., New York, 


Fiske, Margaret Ann, instructor in textiles 
and clothing, New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Fleischaker, Ruth R. (A.M. 1938), sight- 
saving class teacher, Florence School, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Flynn, Merritt N. (A.M. 1941), superin- 
tendent of schools, Greenbush, Minn. 


Fort, Ada (A.M. 1943), director of nurses, 
South Highland Infirmary, Birmingham, Ala. 


Foust, Sarah (A.M. 1943), field representa- 
tive, North Carolina Educational Association, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Fox, John F., president, Punahou School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Friedberg, Gisele N. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
sixth grade, Public School, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Gabriel, Katharine, teacher of English, High 
School, Brocton, N. Y. 


Gaddis, Aletha, instructor in mathematics, 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Galletta, Phillip C. (A.M. 1939), director of 
athletics, Closter High School, Closter, N. J. 


Gambrill, Caroline R. (A.M. 1924), instructor 
in chemistry and mathematics, Fairfax Hall, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Garrett, Lucille (A.M. 1944), dean of women, 
State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 


Gellermann, William (Ph.D. 1938), professor 
of sociology, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Gilman, Helen M. (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
English, State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Gilmore, Eileen (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
art, Public Schools, Sidney, N. Y. 


Glenn, Jane (A.M. 1939), instructor in music, 
Public Schools, Pemberton, N. J. 


Gleiser, Fern W. (M.S. 1930), professor of 
institutional economics, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Goddin, Myrtle, head of departments of 
French and Spanish, Centenary Junior College, 
Hacketstown, N. J. 


Goodman, Helaine, nursery school teacher, 
Hillside Homes, Bronx, N. Y. 


Graham, Dorothy E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, Public Schools, Hillsdale, N. J. 


Grenier, Marie L. (A.M. 1940), related arts 
teacher, Thomas A. Edison Vocational High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Griffith, Nora Winefride, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Country Day School for Girls, River- 
dale, N. Y. 


Grote, Elsie C. (A.M. 1941), teacher of arts 
and crafts, Plainview-Beechwood School, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Guillaume, Harry G. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of art, Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Gustafson, Ruth (A.M. 1925), teacher of 
English, High School, Craig, Colo. 


Gwynn, Permelia Cobb (A.M. 1938), direc- 
tor of art, Public Schools, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Hageman, Donna, assistant social worker, 
St. Mary’s Home for Children, Chicago, Ill. 


Hall, Alfred C. (A.M. 1937), assistant prin- 
cipal, Fourth Avenue School, Bayshore, N. Y. 


Hall, Myrtis W., assistant professor of home 
economics, University of Alabama, University, 
Ala. 


Harnsberger, Cristane W. (B.S. 1943), prin- 
cipal, Wayne Primary School, Wayne, Pa. 


Harrington, Elizabeth N., teacher of kinder- 
garten, Holton Arms School, Washington, D.C. 


Harris, Irene Simmons (A.M. 1942), instruc- 
tor in child development, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


Harshbarger, Elaine, instructor in home 
economics, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Haughey, Charles J. (A.M. 1943), instructor 
in mathematics, Campus School, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


Hawkins, Virginia (A.M. 1938), elementary 
teacher, Public School, Lindenhurst, N. Y. 


Heinzelmann, Elaine P. (B.S. 1942), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Hendrickson, Mary Jane (A.M. 1944), in- 
structor in art, Public School, Locust Valley, 
N. Y. 


Hennessey, Gilbert P. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of Spanish, High School, Nyack, N. Y. 

Hieber, Inge D., teacher of fourth grade, 
Country School, New Canaan, Conn. 

Hilton, Esther A. (A.M. 1940), professor of 
biology, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 

Hinton, Eugene M. (Ph.D. 1940), senior mas- 
ter, Interdale School for Boys, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Hixon, Florence A. (B.S. 1931), assistant di- 
rector of nurses, Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hoffer, Matilda (A.M. 1944), teacher of 


social studies, Seward Institute, Florida, N. Y. 


Hohner, Eunice Claire, teacher of first grade, 
Quantico Post School, Quantico, Va. 


Hood, Anna (A.M. 1941), instructor in art, 
High School, Roseville, Mich. 


Hood, Irene (A.M. 1940), teacher of voca- 


tional homemaking, High School, Ephrata, 
Wash. 


Hovey, Helen Stone, nutritionist, New York 


State Emergency Food Commission, New York, 
N. Y. 


Hoyler, Mabel Jones (A.M. 1939), principal, 
Navy School, Patuxent River, Md. 


Hughes, Muriel A. (A.M. 1942), assistant 
professor in English, University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nev. 


Hull, Raymona E., instructor in English, 
Finch Junior College, New York, N. Y. 


Hunter, Elizabeth Barrett (A.M. 1942), 
teacher of art, Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park, Ill. 


Hutt, George W. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
science, High School, Islip, N. Y. 


Iams, Victor L. (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
music, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
N. Y. 


Jardine, Janet (B.S. 1937), supervisor of 
school cafeterias, Public Schools, Trenton, N. J. 


Jasper, Helen Jo (A.M. 1936), elementary 
editor, John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jensen, Ellen D. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
sixth grade, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Jewett, Mary Louise (A.M. 1931), instructor 
in English and speech, New York State Teach- 
ers College, Albany, N. Y. 


Johnson, Ralph Wallace (A.M. 1918), super- 
intendent of schools, Independence, Iowa. 


Jonte, Genevieve E. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
French and English, Pierson High School, Sag 
Harbor, N. Y. 


Kalkman, Janet Roberts, teacher of physical 
education, Junior High and Elementary 
Schools, Darien, Conn. 


Kelley, Ray J., teacher of social studies, 
High School, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Kendall, Virginia Jane (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of home economics, Peabody Demonstration 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 


[Continued in November Recorp] 
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G. A. Scumuwpt (Ph.D. 1932), professor of 
agricultural education at Colorado State 
College, Fort Collins, Colo., has completed 
a study entitled Postwar Planning in Voca- 
tional Agriculture and developed twelve 
outlines for Teaching War Production 
Classes in Colorado. 


Josepu Sewn (Ph.D. 1931) is director of 
the graduate division, college of liberal arts, 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y., and co- 
author with Freilich and Shanholt of Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry, published by Silver, Bur- 
dett Company. 


Harry S. Ganpers (Ph.D. 1926), in addi- 
tion to being dean of the school of educa- 
tion at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.., 
is acting dean of the graduate school. He 
sends word that Hetene W. Hart ey (Ph. 
D. 1934) is now chairman of division I of 
the school of education. 


J. Epwarp Sanpers (Ph.D. 1931) became 
director of admissions and assistant dean of 
students at Pomona College, Claremont, 
Calif., in June, 1942. 


Cuartes R. Satteast (Ph.D. 1939) is a 
captain in the military government branch 
of the United States Army. 


James H. Grices (Ed.D. 1940) is dean of 
instruction at the National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, IIl. 


Joun D. Haney (Ph.D. 1910) retired on 
February 1, 1944, after fifty years of serv- 
ice with the New York City public schools. 


Rut G. Srrickianp (Ph.D. 1937) is at In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind., carry- 


ing on in-service training programs for 
nursery school teachers in Evansville and 
Indianapolis under the state O.C.D. Com- 
mittee on the care of children in wartime. 


Hue B. Woop (Ed.D. 1937), professor of 
education on leave from the University of 
Oregon, has been commissioned a lieuten- 
ant, USNR and is now executive officer 
of a Navy V-12 unit at Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. 


Guy M. Witson (Ph.D. 1919), professor 
emeritus of Boston University, is director 
of training at the Raytheon Production Co., 
Newton, Mass. He reports that HerBert 
Biair (Ph.D. 1938) has become field spe- 
cialist for the Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association. 


L. J. Hauser (Ed. D. 1939), superintendent 
of schools at Riverside, IIl., is completing 
a report on Our Schools in a Period of War. 
It will include plans for postwar education. 


Aton O’Steen, (Ed.D. 1938) is head of 
the newly-organized department of fine 
arts, which includes art and music, at the 
University of Alabama. 


Harovp H. Brxter (Ph.D. 1928), director of 
research and guidance for the Atlanta pub- 
lic schools, Atlanta, Ga., has undertaken re- 
search into the part-time jobs held by 
students attending the junior and senior 
high schools of the city, and the jobs held 
by high school students during the sum- 
mers. 


Evcar W. Knicut (Ph.D. 1913), Kenan 
Professor of Education, University of North 


Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., has been 
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regional director for Region Three of the 
qualifying tests for civilians for the Army 
and Navy College Training Program. 


W. H. MacKenzie (Ed.D. 1942) is now 
principal of the high school at Bathurst, 
New Brunswick, Canada. He writes that 
Mayor RayMonp Patterson (Ed. D. 1940) 
is doing active service somewhere in India. 


Eucene P. Fixx (Ph.D. 1941), chairman of 
the department of sociology at the South 
Carolina College for Women, Rock Hill, 
S. C., is doing research on the social think- 
ing of American doctors. He has completed 
the scripts for six sound motion pictures on 
American Regionalism in collaboration with 
Dr. Howard Odum of the University of 
North Carolina. Dr. Fink has written arti- 
cles that appeared in the New England 
Quarterly in the summer of 1943 and in the 
1943 Proceedings of the South Carolina 
Historical Association. 


Rosert S. Fisk (Ed.D. 1943) is an ensign 
in the USNR and instructor in navigation 
at the Naval Air Station at Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 


D. H. Brace (Ph.D. 1927), on leave from 
the University of Texas, served until July 
1, 1944 as principal specialist in physical 
fitness with the United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


R. I. HaMMonp (Ed.D. 1942) is navigation 
instructor at the Cornell College Flight 
Preparatory School, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
He says that C. D. Mircuert (A.M. 1939) 
is now superintendent of schools at Onawa, 
lowa. 


F. Deat Crooxer (Ed.D. 1940), principal 
of the Punohon School, Honolulu, T. H.., is 
engaged in many activities which include 
serving as secretary of the General Educa- 
tion Council; chairman of the Educational 
Policies Committee of the Hawaii Educa- 
tion Association; a member of the Board of 


Directors of the Child and Family Service, 
and a reserve police officer. He says his most 
important project is a herd of 23 milch 
goats! 


KatHarIne Whuitesipe Taytor (Ed.D. 
1937), consultant in family life education 
for the Seattle, Wash. public schools, has 
written several articles recently. They in- 
clude the following: “What Lies Behind 
Good Pupil Morale?” Education, February, 
1943; “Creative Intelligence: Are We Giv- 
ing It a Chance?” Understanding the Child, 
June, 1943; “Changing Family Life—Its 
Implications for Teachers,” Childhood Edu- 
cation; October, 1943; and “Are They Too 
Young to Marry?” Parents’ Magazine, Jan- 
uary, 1944. 


Marcaret Hamper (Ed.D. 1937), professor 
of education at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, wrote “Extending the School Day, 
School Week, School Year” for the year- 
book of Educational Leadership, 1944, and 
“The Small Fry” for Educational Leader- 
ship, November, 1943. 


Outver M. Burtrerrietp (Ph.D. 1939) is 
now director of the Association for Family 
Living at San Diego, Calif. 


Wir.iaM W. Binpte (Ph.D. 1932) has been 
granted a leave of absence from Milwaukee 
State Teachers College to accept a position 
as senior health services specialist with the 
Farm Security Administration in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This assignment involves develop- 
ing an adult health education program for 
rural communities. 


L. V. Barker (Ph.D. 1934) has recently 
taken over the ministerial duties of the 
First Congregational Christian Church at 
Goshen, Indiana. 


I. S. Curpxin (A.M. 1915) is conducting an 
experiment in bicultural education on pre- 
school level in New York City. 
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Wii L. Connor (A.M. 1924), in col- 
laboration with Bolar and Miels, has re- 
cently written a book entitled Dynamic Bio- 
logy Today. Also he is co-author with 
Bower and Robinson of Dynamic Physics. 
Both are published by Rand, McNally & 
Company. 


Muvprep Encuisu (Ed.D. 1940), of Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, 
Ga., is co-author with Dr. Euri Belle Bol- 
ton of two reports of studies made in the 
Peabody Laboratory School there: “High 
School Seniors Think about the War and 
the Peace,” High School Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1943, and “Morale,” to be published in 
the Psychological Journal. 


EmMaNvuEL Gamoran (Ph.D. 1924) has 
edited eight more books in the series of 
textbooks on Jewish history, literature, and 
problems, published by the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations. Most recent 
in this series is a book entitled Your Life’s 
Work by Samuel Spiegler, a guide for 
youth and adults in vocational choices, 
with special reference to the problems 
Jewish young people face in making such 
decisions. 


Orro T. Hamitton (Ph.D. 1927), superin- 
tendent of Schools at Oaklandon, Indiana, 
is getting out a revised edition of Indiana 
School Laws for state superintendent C. T. 
Malan. 


Wetts Harrincton (Ph.D. 1942) is now 
principal statistician, Army Specialized 
Training Division, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. His thesis, “Recommenda- 
tion Quality and Placement Success,” was 
published as No. 4, Vol. 55 of Psychologi- 
cal Monographs. 


NeHEMIAH WALLENSTEIN (Ph.D. 1937), 


principal of the Aliyah Mizrahi Public 
School, Tel-Aviv, Eretz-Yisrael (Palestine), 
for over-aged people, had a paper on the 
type of pupils to which the school caters 


and their special educational problems pub- 
lished in the Hed Habinuch (Echo of 
Education). Dr. Wallenstein and Mosgs 
HorrMan (Ph.D. 1934), assistant principal 
Tel-Aviv Department of Education, are 
engaged in the construction of standardized 
achievement tests in the Hebrew language 
in practically all the elementary school sub- 
jects. Also teaching in Palestine are Ben- 
JAMIN Brenner (Ph.D. 1934) and Men- 
AHEM ARNON (A.M. 1931). 


Wittiam W. Hix (Ed.D. 1942), assistant 
superintendent Jefferson County Schools, 
Birmingham, Ala., has completed a year- 
book on Conserving our Human and Nat- 
ural Resources. 


Howarp T. Herser (Ph.D. 1938) is work- 
ing with Dr. Rarpn B. Spence (PhD, 
1927), research consultant, and Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison (Ph.D. 1922), assistant commis- 
sioner for research, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y., in preparing a 
manual on post-war problems confronting 
boards of education in New York State. 


L. L. Morris (Ph.D. 1930), lieutenant, 
USNR, is commanding officer of the V-12 
program at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 


AsraHAM A. Kapitan (Ph.D. 1942), lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) USNR, is on military leave 
from his position as director of the bureau 
of adult education, guidance and _place- 
ment of the Springfield, Mass., public 


schools. 


Ray Leprey (Ph.D. 1931) has written a 
book Verifiability of Value which was 
published in March, 1944 by Columbia 
University Press, New York City. 


Georce Eart Owen (Ed.D. 1943) is now 
a missionary-professor in Union Theologi- 


cal Seminary, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Wim L. Patty (Ph.D. 1938) is time- 
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study and production methods analyst with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company in Los Angeles, Calif., for the 
duration, doing vocational and psychological 
counseling on the side. 


WnuaMm P. Parrerson (Ed.D. 1940), 
rincipal State Street Elementary-Junior 
High School, Hackensack, N. J., has pub- 
lished a 1943 yearbook on the Care of 
Children in War Time. 


A. J. Smuts (Ph.D. 1938), vocational ad- 
viser, Transvaal Education Department, 
South Africa, is co-author with his wife, 
Sophie van det Metwe, of Our Youth and 
Their Spiritual Education. He is also co- 
author and editor of Pioneering Work in 
the Primary School (both published in 
Afrikaans). 


Erwin L. SHaver (A.M. 1918), Boston, 
Mass., has written a pamphlet, /f You Want 
Teachers, which has been imprinted by a 
score of interdenominational church or- 
ganizations. It deals with released-time reli- 
gious education. 


Harotp E. Snyper (Ph.D. 1942) has be- 
come chief, training section, civilian war 
services branch, National Office of Civilian 
Defense. He prepared the basic handbook 
for the pre-induction informational pro- 
gram entitled, Introduction to the Armed 
Forces. 


James H. Smirn (Ph.D. 1931), State Teach- 
ers College, Oshkosh, Wis., has directed the 
preparation of a course of study in arith- 
metic for the training school of the college. 
Dr. Smith has also conducted two vocab- 
ulary studies in connection with a new 
spelling list incorporating the results of 
eight vocabulary investigations. 


Muriet L. Toomas (A.M. 1929) is teach- 
ing at Saint Mary’s College, Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Ind., this year while finishing 
her doctoral study. 


Howarp Taytor (Ph.D. 1920), dean of 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, 
Okla., is directing an experiment in learn- 
ing to use the new Navy typewriter key- 
board. He is a member of the policies 
committee of Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion which integrates the work of Okla- 
homa colleges. 


Ivan S. Turner (Ph.D. 1939) in addition 
to being lecturer in mathematics, Teachers’ 
College, Sidney, Australia, is lecturer in 
education at the University of Sydney. He 
has also written The Training for Teachers 
in Australia, published by the Australian 
Council for Educational Research. 


A. J. Van Zyt (Ph.D. 1940) is now head- 
master of the Goudini High School at 
Rawsonville, which is sixty miles from 
Capetown, South Africa. He has just fin- 
ished a completely new mathematics syl- 
labus for the Cape Province schools and is 
now preparing model examination papers 
for teacher guidance. 


B. H. Van Oor (Ph.D. 1929), formerly 
state director of trade and industrial edu- 
cation, is now state director of vocational 
education for war production workers in 
Virginia. 


Wriuiram W. Wattenserc (Ph.D. 1936) is 
now a captain and commander of a quarter- 
master’s service company somewhere in 
England. 


Heten E. Wuarton (B.S. 1936), who was 
an instructor in the nursing service of the 
Psychiatric Institute, Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, is now a lieutenant in the 
Army Nurse Corps and was recently pro- 
moted to the position of chief nurse for 
the Fifth Army in the Mediterranean area. 


Marion THompson Wricut (Ph.D. 1940), 
associate professor of education, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., wrote 
“Educational Agencies and Negro Morale,” 
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which was published in the summer issue 
of the Journal of Negro Education, 1943. 
In collaboration with Watter DANIEL 
(Ph.D. 1942) she has also written “New 
Jersey Laws and the Negro,” which ap- 
peared in the Journal of Negro History. 


Wiiiam E, Warner (Ph.D. 1928), pro- 
fessor of education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, is on leave as a major in the 
U. S. Army. Previously he organized and 
produced a series of O.C.D. publications 
under the general title, The Defense Co- 
ordinator in Industrial Plants. 


Tressa YEAGER JoHNsON (Ph.D. 1935) has 
been teaching civilian classes in aircraft 
recognition in St. John’s County, Florida 
and serving as observer in the Aircraft 
Warning Service. 


Hevten M. Carroit (B.S. 1927) has com- 
pleted two years of American Red Cross 
hospital work on tropical South Pacific 
islands. She has served in Australia, New 
Guinea, New Caledonia, New Hebrides 
and Fiji. Miss Carroll has returned to the 
States on rotation rest leave after which 
she expects to serve in another overseas 
theater of war. Before enrolling for for- 
eign service, she was a Red Cross case 
worker at Lawson General Hospital, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Joseph S. Butrerweck (Ph.D. 1926) is 
chairman of the Pennsylvania committee 
on teacher certification which is attempting 
to find a different basis for certification 
than the existing standards. 


Atonzo O. Briscor (Ph.D. 1935) is one of 
three teacher members of the Teachers Re- 
tirement Board of New York City and is 
working with a committee on federal in- 
come tax as applied to retirement allow- 
ances. 


K. S. CunnincHaM (Ph.D. 1927) of Mel- 
bourne, director of the Australian Council 


for Educational Research since its establish- 
ment in 1930, had an article, “Use of Psy- 
chological Methods in Wartime Australia,” 
published in the July, 1943 issue of Occupa- 
tional Psychology in England. 


Westey P. CusuMan (Ed.D. 1942), asso- 
ciate professor of health education, State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minn., is a 
member of a research committee which 
has worked out a questionnaire for Minne- 
sota public schools on the school health 
education program and the war. 


Georce W. Donatpson (Ed.D. 1942), prin- 
cipal of the Demonstration School, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, is 
chairman of a committee engaged in plan- 
ning a project which will assure camping 
experiences for children and camping edu- 
cation for students attending the college, 
He will serve as camp director later. 


Frank C. Foster (Ph.D. 1932) has left 
Asheville College, N. C., to become as- 
sociate director of the Survey of the Save 
The Children Federation, which is located 
at 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Harotp P. Fawcerr (Ph.D. 1938), pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is reorganizing and revising the 
teacher education program in mathematics 
at the University; working with a com- 
mittee on experimental units in mathematics 
of the North Central Association; and 
doing research on the combining of plane 
and solid geometry in secondary school 
curriculum. 


Wituiam Gorprars (Ph.D. 1941), of the 
New York Association for Jewish Chil- 
dren, New York City, has been given the 
Devereux Award for an original paper on 
research in child psychiatry. The award 
was $500.00, and the competition was con- 
ducted under the regulations established by 
the research committee of the American 
Psychiatric Association. The title of the 
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paper was “Effects of Psychological Depri- 
yation in Infancy, and Subsequent Stimula- 
tion.” 


Epmunp Gannon (Ed.D. 1939) was trans- 
ferred from principal of Junior High No. 
29, Brooklyn, to membership in the Board 
of Examiners, Department of Education, 
New York City, prior to leaving for Italy 
with the A.M.G. Unit of the U. S. Army. 


Davo A. Wertuem (A.M. 1933) is now 
Director of The Hebrew Teachers Federa- 
tion of America. 


Rut Beatrice Peever (A.M. 1933) is a 
teacher and supervisor at the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. With her, as director of the 
Inter-American Demonstration Center, is 
M. ExizapetH Barry (A.M. 1928). 


A. S. Crayton (Ph.D. 1941), professor of 
philosophy and psychology at Talladega 
College, Talladega, Ala., reports that former 
Prespent Buett G. GarriacHer (Ph.D. 
1938), is now professor of social ethics at the 
Pacific School of Religion at Berkeley, 
Calif. 


W. W. Kemmerer (Ph.D. 1930), comp- 
troller and director of curriculum, Univer- 
sity of Houston, Houston, Texas in five 
years has developed a campus, built five 
buildings, increased their assets from $50,000 
to $2,250,000, increased their budget from 
$200,000 to $1,300,000 on tuition basis, and 
is now working on a post-war plan for 
further development of the university. 


Ricuarp Kennan (Ph.D. 1940), Augusta, 
Maine, is editor of The Maine Teachers’ 
Digest; executive secretary-treasurer of the 
Maine Teachers’ Association, and the orig- 
inator of the “Woman in Teaching Serv- 
ice” poster, used for recruiting teachers. 


W. H. Lemme (Ed.D. 1940), superin- 
tendent of schools at Wilmington, Del., has 


made the following studies: “Post-War 
School Building Plan for Wilmington”; 
“How Do School Youth Spend Their Out 
of School Time?”; “Radio Listening Habits 
of School Children”; “How Adequate are 
Present Health Services in Wilmington?”; 
“How Develop an Adequate School Em- 
ployees Retirement System for Wilming- 
ton?”; and “Salary Schedule Improvement.” 


Avovpu Linscuew (Ph.D. 1928), President 
of East Central State College, Ada, Okla., 
reports that with him as members of the 
staff are these former Teachers College 
students: Wit11am B. Morrison (A.M. 
1929), Dean of the College; Oscar Lewis 
Parker (A.M. 1931), business manager and 
professor of foreign languages; Mrs. 
Bess P. Otson (A.M. 1931), superintendent 
of dining hall; Lema Emetine Broucuton 
(A.M. 1917), associate professor of educa- 
tion; Mrs. Katuryn Lewis Cox (A.M. 
1938), assistant professor of foreign lan- 
guages; LutHer Grayson Epce (A.M. 
1933), professor of physics; Ina Lueia 
Hoover (A.M. 1929), professor of public 
school art; Gertrupe Montcomery (A.M. 
1929), associate professor of education in 
training school; and Hucu Norris (M.S. 
1927), professor of industrial arts. 


James H. Moyer (Ed.D. 1942), assistant 
professor of education and psychology, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa., is working with other members of the 
staff and interested students in revising 
the teacher education program for secon- 
dary school teachers and in planning an 
enlargement of in-service training for ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 


Jane Exvrten McAuuster (Ph.D. 1929), 
professor of education, Miner Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C., is developing 
a permanent community-school planning 
committee at Miner. She has been con- 
sultant for workshops for rural teachers 
in Louisiana and Mississippi, with special 
reference to teacher education for Negroes. 
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Ratpu C. Preston (Ph.D. 1941), assistant 
professor of education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, is managing editor of 
Educational Outlook, and curriculum con- 
sultant to the Philadelphia public schools. 


Tuomas E. Pierce (Ed.D. 1942), associate 
professor of education and director of the 
Demonstration School of Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, has been a 
member of the Texas Advisory Committee 
on Elementary Education since its organ- 
ization in 1935. This committee is trying 
to develop better criteria for evaluating 
elementary schools. Dr. Pierce has also 
made a detailed study of the status of 
Negro education in 100 counties in Texas 
with special emphasis on Denton County. 
His findings were presented to the Denton 
County Forum, an educational organiza- 
tion which studies current local problems. 


Grorce D. Weexs (Ed.D. 1942) is now 
a lieutenant (j. g.) in the Navy, having been 
granted military leave from Western Mich- 


igan College, Kalamazoo. He is planning in- 
struction to prepare Navy Petty Officers 
for advancement in ratings. Lt. Weeks is 
stationed at Whidbey Island, Wash. 


J. V. Warts (Ph.D. 1937), personnel 
psychologist for the Capital Transit Com- 


pany, Washington, D. C., reports that he 
has conducted a program of research in 
employment testing and instructional 
cedures which has proved successful in 
dealing with the public, with cases of dis. 
honesty, and with the lowering of accident 
records. 


DantreL W. Snaver (Ed.D. 1941), of New 
York State College for Teachers, Aibany, is 
a member of the New York State committee 
for revising the mathematics program for 
grades one through twelve. He is the 
author of Individualized Instruction in 
Intermediate Algebra and of Individualized 
Instruction in Plane and Spherical Trig- 
onometry, to be published soon. 


Carteton M. Saunpers (Ed.D. 1940), 
supervising principal of Bridgewater Town- 
ship Schools, Raritan, N. J., is working on 
a post-war building program with the as- 
sistance of a committee from the Board of 
Education. 


Paut L. Essert (Ed.D. 1941), superin- 
tendent of schools, Grosse Point, Mich., has 
served on the advisory committee of the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute and aided in 
the preparation of the 1943 yearbook of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 





